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TRIBAL CULTURE IN CROW MYTHOLOGY 


BY CLARA EHRLICH 


The ethnological value of descriptions of culture as recorded in tribal 
mythology has long been recognized, as in Rink, H., Tales and Traditions 
of the Eskimo, 1875, but very little of the available material has been 
approached from this point of view. Two intensive studies have been 
made in Northwest Coast folklore, Boas, F., Description of the Tsimshian 
based on their Mythology, RBAE 31:393-477; Boas, F., Kwakiutl 
Culture as reflected in Mythology, MAFL 28:1-190. Before under- 
taking a similar study in another area of American culture, it will be 
instructive to review the ideas underlying this type of research. It is 
obvious to any reader that folk tales are built up against a background 
of the every-day life of a people, and it is reasonable to assume that 
references to culture will reflect the habitual mode of life, or the life of 
an earlier period, and that plot will exhibit ethical and moral values, 
Boas, RBAE 31:393. Native ideas as put forward in mythology will 
be ‘‘as free from the bias of the European observer as is possible,”’ and 
“points of view will be expressed that may be entirely overlooked by the 
student,” Boas, MAFL 28: v. Boas’ comparison of the results obtained 
from the study of the Tsimshian and Kwakiutl tales shows the soundness 
of these assumptions and indicates the importance of understanding 
culture in terms of the native viewpoint. Differences due to tribal outlook 
are revealed in themes, in mythological concepts, in plot motivation, 
and the like, and these differences give the folklore of each tribe its 
unique flavor despite the common use of many identical elements and 
the common possession of a large number of cultural traits, Boas, MAFL 
28: 171-190. 

A study of the tales of the Indians of the Plains should prove a further 
test of the value of this method of folkloristic analysis. Here again we 
are dealing with a group of culturally related tribes. In the folklore 
collected from the area the same incidents appear again and again in a 
variety of combinations; whole plots have come into common use; origin 
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myths, trickster cycles, hero tales, marriages of human beings with 
animals, contests between powerful individuals, and war stories are 
everywhere in evidence; both human and animal actors, or those that 
take either form in the same tale, are known to all story-tellers. Yet 
within this large frame of general likeness, there is an equally striking 
dissimilarity. The distinctive tribal stamp upon each collection of tales 
is unmistakable. The importance of the study of cultural reflection in 
mythology lies precisely in the light it throws upon the nature of this 
individuality. Examples showing how differently similar culture traits 
are treated in the tales of some Plains tribes will indicate the relevance 
of this problem. 

Both the Pawnee and Omaha carried on agriculture in addition to 
buffalo hunting, but references in the tales show a marked difference in 
interest. There are but two Omaha tales which mention gardening: a 
trickster, in the guise of a wounded deer, leads some women away from 
hoeing their gardens, and returns later to steal their beans, Dorsey, J. 0., 
56; a boy is sent todrive the birds away from his sister’s garden, Dorsey, 
J.O., 138. Not even in the story of the deserted children, which some- 
times affords a fair description of tribal economic activity, is there any 
reierence to horticulture; the survival of the children is ascribed solely to 
the buffalo hunt and the warraid. Yet we know from ethnological accounts 
that red corn was considered sacred and was ceremonially distributed 
among the members of the tribe at planting time, Fletcher and La 
Flesche, RBAE 27:147. Among the Pawnee, on the other hand, the 
gardening activity of the women is described in some detail, the gradual 
extension of the garden plot year by year, the need for the careful 
preparation of the soil, and the watchful guarding of the kernels saved 
for the next year’s seed are clearly indicated, Dorsey, G. A., 115, 119, 
169, 305. This emphasis does not appear to arise from the fact that the 
Pawnee tales were not taken down in text; the relation to the plot of 
each story indicates its importance for the Pawnee. There is the tale 
of the time before buffalo were hunted when dependence on horticulture 
was great, and in this story the husband finds an opportunity to kill an 
undesired wife while she is working alone in her garden, 115; later in the 
same tale the making of a garden by two children, deserted by the 
murderer, accounts for their survival, 119. The other references occur 
in tales of very similar structure: a brother and sister live together, 
subsisting upon the girl’s gardening and the boy’s hunting; in one tale 
the brother eats the seed corn and by this incident the plot is motivated, 
169; in the other tale it is the boy’s effort to secure a sack of deer skin 
for his sister’s seeds which creates the adventure, 305. In myths dealing 
with tribal ritual procuring the seeds of cultivable plants is stressed, 
Dorsey, G. A., 20, 43. 

The folkloristic approach to the vision quest, so characteristic of the 
Plains, reveals similar differences in tribal interest and literary treatment. 
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We shall see in the main discussion how for the Crow the quest for 
power holds a very high place in their tribal lore, and how the ceremonial 
adoption of the Indian by a supernatural power has become an important 
literary pattern, pp. 365, 385, 392, below. Among the Blackfoot there 
is also an extraordinary interest in obtaining supernatural power, but 
for this tribe it follows a very different scheme. Here it is a matter of 
obtaining a medicine bundle by ritualistic transfer from a supernatural 
being, Wissler and Duvall, 91, 92. In several instances a wife is taken 
away and given the bundle which she later transfers to her husband, 
Wissler and Duvall, 74, 78, 83, 85. Even such common Plains stories 
as the Twin Heroes and the Star Husband are embellished with a 
ceremonial transfer; in the former tale, the aggrieved husband is given 
a tipi by the offender, 41, and in the latter, Moon transfers a digging stick 
to her daughter-in-law with the necessary songs, 59. 

Both the Crow, p. 374, below, and the Blackfoot, Wissler and Duvall, 
61, 66, 71, 79, 80, relate how heroes set out in deliberate quest of a 
vision or supernatural aid. They stand in this regard in contrast to the 
situation among the Dakota and Omaha. The Dakota tell of one offended 
man who seeks aid in punishing people who have been unkind, Deloria, 
213, but generally the tales show little concern with the method by which 
medicine power is obtained. As is so commonly the case in Plains folk- 
lore, Dakota heroes and heroines in distress are helped by friendly 
powers, Deloria, 85, 142, but such help can scarcely be considered the 
equivalent of the sought visions of the Crow and Blackfoot. Among the 
Omaha, too, very little is made of the vision quest. The lazy son of a 
chief is finally roused to seek a vision, Dorsey, J. O., 185, but the body 
of the folklore is built up around the activities of individuals already in 
possession of their magical power. 

Elaboration of plot is another aspect of cultural reflection. Several 
tribes tell of a woman seduced by a stallion. Among the Assiniboine 
it is a brief tale of the horse’s efforts to capture and possess the woman, 
Lowie, M 224. The Gros Ventre relate how a woman is found running 
with a herd of wild horses, Kroeber, 114. But the Arapaho have created 
a long and fully elaborated story to illustrate a particular social custom. 
A man finds that his wife has his red-speckled horse for her lover. He 
shoots the horse but finds that the whole herd disappears, whereupon 
he apologizes to his wife, who restores the stallion to life. Each day she 
takes the horses to pasture and returns later with a new and unusual 
horse as a gift for her husband. The story concludes with the statement 
that this shows how in former times the lovers of married women repaid 
the injured husbands with horses and goods, Dorsey and Kroeber, 247. 

The predominance of certain types of characters may reveal significant 
tribal attitudes. Whenever one thinks of heroes in Plains folklore, it 
is always the poor boy, the orphan, who wins through to wealth and 
social position, that comes to mind. Yet the Dakota have largely replaced 
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him with the Child-Beloved, a reflection of an interesting institution 
among them, Deloria, 85, 156, 175, 49; Riggs, 148; Beckwith, 401, 411, 
413. The typical Plains heroine, the haughty beauty who scorns all 
suitors and finally elopes with an evil supernatural being, is not found 
in the collection of Omaha tales. 

Themes of tales are of great importance for understanding the interests 
and outlook of the individual tribes. The contest between powerful 
individuals, a common Plains theme, affords significant comparative 
material. The Pawnee tell the tale of two medicine men who fight all 
day, throwing poisonous stuffs at each other. At sundown both are 
dead, Dorsey, G. A., 221. Among the Assiniboine the old husband is 
overcome by the young lover of one of his wives, Lowie, M 166. The 
Crow relate how an Indian won in his contest with Morning Star, Lowie, 
J 102. But it remains for the Omaha to stage a contest between a father 
and his own son, Dorsey, J. O., 612. In the light of a recent study of 
Omaha secret societies this reference appears significant, Fortune, 11. 

The use made of amatory themes is also instructive. This theme is 
common in the tales of both the Dakota and the Assiniboine, but they 
show an interesting contrast in the tribal attitude. The Dakota have 
adopted those plots dealing with irregular sexual unions which are 
colored by very unusual circumstances. It is the Elkman, who by 
seducing all the women in the tribe becomes a social menace, whom the 
council seeks to kill, Deloria, 159; it is the woman who drowns her own 
daughter for love of her son-in-law, who is left to be devoured by wolves, 
Deloria, 181; it is the girl who seduces her own brother, who is branded 
with the hot iron, Deloria, 177; and it is the man who slays his own 
nephew when the latter is caught in adultery with one of his wives, who 
flees and lives away from his people in an alien tribe, Deloria, 246. Among 
the Assiniboine there are very ordinary tales of elopement and wife 
stealing. A woman elopes with a stranger but is recaptured by her 
husband and brought home. Her own father kills her by cutting her 
to bits, Lowie, M 210. A woman, taken by a buffalo, is recaptured by 
her husband who, with her own father’s consent, slits off her nose, cuts 
off her breasts and kills her, Lowie, M 213. Even after an adulterous 
woman has committed suicide, her husband cuts up her dead body with 
many reproaches, Lowie, M 215. Another husband who recaptures 
a stolen wife maltreats her cruelly until they arrange a compromise and 
live in peace, Lowie, M 216. 

The Omaha present a sharp contrast by making scarcely any use of 
the amatory theme. Whether this is due to their tales having been 
collected by a missionary, it is impossible to say. At any rate the 
available material gives practically no evidence of interest in this theme. 
Even in the trickster cycle where it ordinarily plays a prominent part, 
it has no significance. There are two general types of tales concerned 
with marriage,—those of a man with a supernatural woman, Dorsey, 
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J. O., 138, 158, 201, and those where a chief’s daughter is offered as a 
reward for the accomplishment of a difficult task, Dorsey, J. O., 173, 354, 
604. In none of these tales does the marriage assume any importance 
beside the accompanying adventures of the men. The situation is similar 
in the case of a sister carried away and married by a supernatural 
person, Dorsey, J. O., 225. 

Not only do folk tales reveal cultural traits with varying degrees of 
emphasis, but in some instances an important feature of tribal life is 
left out altogether. A comparison of the tales on this basis should prove 
no less meaningful than a comparison on the basis of what they include. 
For instance, the Dakota make no reference in their tales to the great 
give-aways which are of major interest to the ethnologist. It is once 
stated that at the marriage of her daughter a widow gives away many 
things, Deloria, 19, but this bare statement gives no inkling of the 
striking way in which property is given away in the tribe. 

These examples will serve to indicate the more important approaches 
to folkloristic material and the kind of data which can be made available 
for comparative purposes. They show, also, that the Plains material 
is too rich in content and too wide in scope to permit of full comparative 
study until the cultural details reflected in the folklore of the individual 
tribes has been carefully analyzed and reduced to a comparable basis. 

In this paper I have limited the analysis to the Crow mythology. The 
tales from this tribe, collected by Robert H. Lowie, constitute the most 
satisfactory folklore from the Plains area. The collection gives no 
evidence of selection due to personal bias or preconceived ideas as to 
the nature of mythology; all types of tales find a place in it. Its relative 
completeness makes it particularly valuable for a study of culture 
reflection. I have described the tribal culture as the folklore reveals it. 
This picture has been compared with the available ethnological data. 
Practically everything which an ethnologist finds significant for his 
record is at least mentioned in one or more stories, the omissions are 
never serious, and rarely does one need to turn to the ethnological 
literature for an explanation. A section of the paper has been devoted 
to a consideration of emphasis in myth, the space devoted to the various 
cultural elements, and their use as literary material. 

After the cultural picture had been studied, there remained for 
consideration the formal elements in Crow literary style. The results 
in this direction are not altogether satisfactory since this collection of folk 
literature must necessarily be studied in English translation. Yet the 
available material warranted some analysis. 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF TRIBAL CULTURE IN CROW MYTHOLOGY 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF TRIBAL CULTURE IN CROW MYTHOLOGY 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 


caMPs. Crow camps, both the temporary ones and those of a relatively 
long duration, are for the most part located on streams, 69, 99, 181, 193, 
215, 229, 250, 252, 263, S 294, S 307.1 Occasionally, however, the people 
camp near a spring, 204, 251, S 301. A camp pitched on a sharp hill 
is thought to be in a dangerous position, and it is moved, 252. A chief 
tells the people where to camp; the elk were coming down the river, 
S 307. 

It is said in some of the tales that the camp is large, 229, 234, 249, 
L 438, 254; ‘‘they formed the biggest camp,’’ 175; and once, after a 
severe winter, the camp is described as small, 184. 

The manner of arranging the tents is not fully described. There is a 
large camp on a river; it is in a line, 229; an old woman is living 
at the edge of the camp with her grandson, 103; when all the people 
have camped, a poor couple also pitch their tent, 187. The most definite 
statement regarding the arrangement of Crow camps has to do with the 
camp circle. In order to celebrate the marriage of a Crow man and a 
Sioux woman, the whole camp moves to a big flat and camps in a circle. 
The tent of the man who is to be married is in the middle of the circle, 
140. Once a woman was offered to Thunder to secure his aid; this woman 
camps far outside the circle, 221. The deserted children who finally 
come back to their parents camp upon their return in a circle near the 
camp of their parents; the oldest of the children paints his lodge black, 
and it is placed in the center of the circle, 224. The tent of an especially 
powerful man is in the center of the camp, 139. Also, in connection with 
the ceremonial offering of a woman to Thunder, it is said that each clan 
camped separately around the lake, 222. 

TIPIs. Tipis are frequently mentioned, but descriptive passages are 
rare. ‘“‘They went out with the elk hides, designed a lodge, sewed the 
hides together and finished the cover. The man went for lodge poles. 
With her husband the woman peeled them, they dragged them away 
for they were very strong. They set up the poles, and after awhile, when 
they were dry, they put up the lodge,” 173. “‘She tanned twelve hides, 
then went to the mountains with her husband, who captured horses 
in a big lake. They hunted for straight tipi poles and brought eighteen 
to the edge of the wood. They peeled the poles. She tied four poles 
together. When the poles were dry, she laid them on the ground, took 


1 The following references have been used. The figures, used alone, refer 
to the tales collected by Robert H. Lowie; the letter S before a number 
indicates that the tale is to be found in S.C. Simms’ record; the letter L 
before a number refers to a story appended to Lowie’s paper on Crow religion. 
References to Lowie’s various ethnological papers are given in accordance 
with the listing in the Bibliography, e. g., Lowie, E 25. 
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an elkhorn, broke off one prong, and heated it in the fire, then made a 
hole with it in the tipi poles. She took the sinews of the animals, rolled 
them into threads, took the hides and laid them side by side. She called 
out twelve other women. They got busy sewing them, and cut a pile of 
chokecherry limbs for pegs. Small pins were also cut for the front. 
Then she tied streamers to the tops of the poles. On the side of the tent 
she had buffalo tails attached. The Crow all fixed tents that way there- 
after. She made a stepladder for the doorway, using two poles,”’ 219. 
In another tale “all the hides were tanned and sewed together for a tipi 
cover. They did not have any lodge poles. He (the husband) went and 
brought some cottonwoods and they had poles then. She (the wife) 
made screens of elkskin.’’ However, the cottonwoods appear to have 
been but a makeshift, for later we read that they had everything in 
camp except tipi poles. “Both went and brought poles, not cottonwoods, 
but pines,’ 262. There is the statement that a supernatural woman 
opened the stone door of her lodge, 112. A girl bursts open the door of 
the tipi of a supernatural boy, 205. In one tale the people are told to 
tie their doorflaps securely, 222. They use the skins of buffalo with the 
heaviest hair for a wind break in the tipis, 219. The fastening pins of a 
tipi are broken; later the tipi flap is broken, S 293. Some people wish 
to get tipi poles; they are walking to the mountains, 173. A woman sews 
hides together and makes a tipi in the time of the year when the berries 
are ripe, — that is the time they made tipis in the olden days, 66. Yet 
in another place a family makes a large tipi in the spring, 132. A man 
has a fine tent, 173. A couple buys a very large lodge, 188. The color 
of tipis is sometimes given: a boy inhabits a white tipi, 205; a certain 
girl is in a very white tipi, 211, — both the boy and girl are supernatural. 
The tipi of a Crow Indian is black, 139. In one tale a tent is described 
as having its poles set in Crow fashion, 274. 

The rear of the lodge is the place of honor. A man places the medicine 
pipe in the rear of the lodge, 177. When the owl is the guest of Old Man 
Coyote, he is asked to sit in the rear of the lodge, 40. A wounded super- 
natural girl is wrapped in an elk hide and placed at the back of the 
lodge, 211. 

SHELTERS. In cases where people find themselves without tipis, they 
build rude temporary shelters. The deserted children make shelters 
of sticks and grass, 222; again, they make a shelter of leaves, using the 
skins of mountain-sheep and buffalo for covering, 223. A war-party 
stops at a bark hut, 213. Old Man Coyote makes himself a shelter, 21. 

FIREWOOD. Women assumed the responsibility for gathering firewood, 
52, 233. One woman went for wood both at morning and evening during 
a severe winter, 234. An old woman was gathering firewood near a pit 
not far from camp, S 291. A girl goes out and brings wood into the 
tipi, 207. A boy who is nursing a wounded warrior goes for firewood 
after dark, 238. A woman takes her husband’s flint and makes a big 
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fire, 234. Flint and stone are used for building fires, 28. A boy took 
two little stones and struck fire, 215. The firedrill is also used, 18, 
27, 170. 

“Old Man told the people how to take two sticks and place a little 
sand upon one of the sticks with the driest buffalo manure and to take 
the other stick and twist between the hands until fire came,’’ S 281. 
Some young men gather a lot of dried buffalo chips to build a fire, S 296. 
Apparently the use of flint is the preferred method; “‘they had a flint 
to strike fire with, but it got worn out, so they were obliged to drill fire,” 
L 438. In one story it is said that it would be necessary to take a burning 
stick along when moving for kindling a fire, 27. A fire is kindled so that 
the people within a tipi may see at night, 230. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND UTENSILS. The beds used by the Crow 
are nowhere described, beyond the statements that buffalo hides are 
used for comforters, 219, 235, 262, and that a certain family is recognized 
as Crow by the use of buffalo pillows, 274. A boy’s bed is on one side of 
the tipi, 59. 

Parfleches, which are not described, are used to store meat. They 
are kept in the lodges, 207, 234, 262. A family has rawhide sacks, 149. 

Food is brought in a wooden bowl, 54, on a wooden platter, 195; a 
rawhide plate is used, 86, bark is used for a plate, 86. A paunch is used 
to hold water, 236; manifolds holding water are hung up by the door, 
120; a man is given a drink from a horn cup, 203. Several women have 
kettles, 32, 95, 235. A woman has a stone maul, a stone anvil, jug, and 
flesher, 78; another has a cherry-masher, 95. A woman has a stone pot, 
a hide dresser, and a bone crusher, S 304. There is a knife used for 
butchering, 235; there are knives with the uses not specified, 222. A 
woman sweeps a tipi, but no instrument is named, Ior. 

SKIN DRESSING. In order to dress a hide it is first spread out, staked 
tight, and any particles of flesh are removed; it is then dried and scraped. 
To make it smooth, it is worked until it is soft, and then it can be 
used as a blanket, 122. In another tale a man is given the sinews 
which were used for rubbing hides, 128. A woman is fleshing a hide, 
132. Where it is desired to dress a hide soft, it is first soaked in water 
and then dressed, 204. ‘‘A woman took the hide, poured water on it, 
folded it up, and laid it in a certain place,’ 57. ““The women dressed 
the hides with brain, liver, and fat. First they took off the hair with 
scrapers. A woman boiled water and soaked the hide in it, and made 
it very soft and stowed it away. She took and twisted a stick around 
for wringing, laid on the stick and fixed a rope for rubbing the hide,” 
219. Three pretty girls are dressing tipi hides, 167. An old woman is 
dressing a skin, 84. A boy makes a hide scraper for a girl from an elk 
horn, 224. Sinew is kept on hand for rubbing hides, 222. 

Use of Skins. A woman makes a great many parfleches and comforters 
of dressed skins, 262. Moccasins are prepared, though the process is 
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never described, 108, 116, 152, 177, 187, 237. Awls, apparently used in 
sewing, are a part of the woman’s equipment, 189, 209. 

QUILL WoRK. A girl is busy with quill work, 102, 193. A girl climbs 
a tree trying to catch a porcupine to secure its quills, 52. Women are 
making moccasins and embroidering them with quills, 57. A blanket is 
embroidered with quills, the tail decorated with stripes of quill work; 
some yellow stuff from pines had been rubbed on the quills so that the 
embroidery smelt well, 122. A woman has a supply of quills, 209. 

ROUTINE WORK OF MEN. While the care of horses can scarcely be 
called an industry, yet in this occupation the men spent considerable 
time. The references are very brief and incidental, and their value is to 
be judged mainly from the implications. A man has a hard time herding 
all the horses which his son brings home, 137. A man tends his horses 
in the morning, 136. A boy is tending the horses, 138. A little boy is 
herding horses in the mountains, 279. A man goes out to the hills to 
take care of his horses, 299. During a snow storm the buffalo horses 
are covered with blankets to keep them warm, 239. Horses are tied 
in front of the tent at night, 259. Or they are kept in a corral right in 
front of the camp, 251. Men are watering their horses, 301, and one 
man, tending a herd, turned them loose, L 438. 

Saddles are made, 191; a saddle is padded, 187 ; crooked bones are used 
for a saddle, 235. 

Two references indicate a certain specialization in the arts which 
men pursued. Men who can draw are asked to paint eagles on a visionary’s 
tipi, 156. In another tale men who are arrow-makers are called to make 
arrows, 296. 

DRESS AND ORNAMENT. The approved dress for a woman is made of 
buckskin, 274, adorned with elk teeth, 161, 216, 274. The wife of the 
dwarf’s ward is given many elk teeth to wear, 173. A chief is told to 
give some elk teeth to his daughters who may want them, S 307. The 
wife of a supernatural man, going to the river for her morning bath, 
wears a buffalo robe, 204. Blankets for personal use are embroidered 
with porcupine quills, 121. An old woman in the sky is getting charcoal 
to rub on her lips, 67. “‘The parting of a woman’s hair is like the inside 
of a box-elder, i. e., the latter resembles nice red paint,”’ 46. 

The dress of the men is variously described. A mother is requested 
to make for her son leggings, shirt, and breech cloth of red flannel. The 
clothes are fringed, 131. A girl makes clothes for seven brothers; she 
makes leggings and moccasins with quill work, 124. Some Crow boys, 
who had lived as captives in a Sioux camp, return home in Crow dress: 
they wear their hair in the back after the Crow fashion; they have 
beaded blankets of Navajo make; they wear breechcloths; and they 
ride on Crow saddles, 278. The buffalo bulls dress their ward to go 
flirting: he is given fine teeth, a fine blanket, a whole eagle’s wing, a 
fine necklace of bears’ claws, rubbed with clay, 163. A man makes 
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himself a bonnet of deer hide with two tails, r91. War bonnets are 
mentioned, 139. 

The origin tales contain an account of how Old Man Coyote comes 
to visit the Crow dressed in finery. The Crow adopt this dress for them- 
selves, 31. The ceremonial dress of a Crazy-Dog-who-wishes-to-die is 
described, 300. 

Hairy robes for the children are procured in the fall when the buffalo 
are breeding, 219. 

A young man combs his hair with a porcupine tail, 121. Another man 
uses, in addition to the porcupine tail brush, a buffalo tongue for combing 
his hair, 300. 

Only well-to-do children wore weasel-necklaces ; they were made of the 
darkest part of the otter skin decorated with weasel-skin and shells, 
L 439. 

Though the Crow occasionally tattooed themselves, Lowie, A 229, 
the one suggestion of this fact in the tales is that one of the two chiefs 
in the legendary account of the Crow-Hidatsa separation is called 
“Has-a-tattooed-face,’’ 272. 

There are references to bathing. Children are swimming, 288. All 
the young people go to bathe, 99. A man leaves off tending his horses 
and bathes, L 438. Some men, going on a long journey, bathe, lie down 
in the shade, and fall asleep, 216. A man takes his wife to bathe 
in the morning, 109, 122. One girl does not want children, it would 
make her dirty, 107. 


HUNTING AND FOOD-GATHERING. Seasons. The seasons are referred 
to in an origin legend. ‘‘Red Woman wanted to make it summer all the 
time. Old Man Coyote’s wife said, ‘I’d like to go on the ice. I want 
winter.’ Since then we have had winter. Red Woman said, ‘Early in the 
spring grass and leaves will come up together; when the leaves get big 
enough they'll change color and fall to the ground to make good soil for 
the earth so as to come up again next year,’”’ 28. 

Morning Star does not come in the summer time, but in the winter 
he comes in the morning, 57. Two particular stars appear for two moons 
in the spring, then not for two moons. Then they appear again, 69. 

Starvation threatens a camp in the winter time, Io1, 234. A camp 
moves in winter and buffalo are made to come on the ice, 177. One 
winter people go on the warpath, 232. Visionaries set out upon their 
quests in winter, 181, 183. A man tests his sons-in-law in winter, 150. 

“It was winter and then spring came.’’ The bird-man is lousy, 146. 
The owl-woman begins to scratch herself in the spring, 166. A visionary 
returns very early in the spring, 159, 229. Four brothers start worship- 
ping, each in his special way, in the spring, 244. In the spring people 
move on a hunt, 290. There is a Sun Dance held in the spring (this tale 
is supposedly told of the Hidatsa), 181. In the spring they have sham 
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battles, 106, 136. A camp which perished during the winter is discovered 
in the spring, 236. 

In the season when the meadowlarks grow fat, some lost boys sight 
a big camp, L 438. A man goes for a vision in the fall, 157. There isa 
war raid in the fall, 236. There is a communal buffalo hunt in the fall, 
219. : 
Years are indicated as winters, apparently. A warrior stays away 
three winters, 136. 

Hunting. The most important feature of the hunting activities of the 
Crow was the communal buffalo hunt. They have a big buffalo hunt 
and procure all the meat they need for many days, S 301. The people 
make a big killing in behalf of a supernatural animal, S 298. The Crow 
camp is moving on the hunt, 161, 177, 216. A camp of twenty families 
goes out fora hunt, 185. The people are camping and kill some buffalo 
nearby, 263. “The men hunted buffalo for three days, — and each 
family had two rows of jerked meat about twenty feet long,” L 442. 
While the buffalo are near a camp, the men hunt, making two trips a 
day, L 443. Men hunt on two successive days, 177. A truce is arranged 
between two hostile clans for the period of the communal hunt, 181. 

By piecing together various references, we get the following picture 
of the hunt: A camp crier announces a hunt, S 297. The chief heralds 
that the camp will move in the morning and hunt for buffalo, 219. A 
herald announces a hunt for the next day as early as possible, 165. A 
warrior goes through camp shouting: “‘We’ll move towards the mouth 
of the Bighorn, and from there towards the Wolf Mountains, looking 
for meat and war,” 250. At daylight the morning after the people have 
killed buffalo, the crier goes through the camp and tells them the buffalo 
are still there and they must get up, 263. 

“In the morning the horses appeared and they packed them and 
moved. The men took male horses, they halted when they saw buffalo. 
The young men told the women to pitch their camps at the bottom 
and they themselves were going to kill buffalo,’”’ 219. 

Scouts are sent out before the hunt to locate the animals. If buffalo 
are seen, these scouts return howling like wolves, and the men hasten 
to kill the animals, 104. Every evening during a communal hunt two 
men are sent to locate the buffalo, 2tg. A man on a hill sees elk coming; 
he shouts and makes a sign, S 307. 

Three methods of killing animals are mentioned. Buffalo are lured 
over a cliff by Old Man Coyote, 19. Two men are hunting elk. One is 
told to shout and shake arrows in the air when the elk approach; and the 
animals are driven over a cliff, 262. Elk are driven into sticking mud 
and killed, S 307. Buffalo are surrounded and killed, 104; in this same 
connection, however, it is said that they were driven down a bank, so 
that this may not refer to the surround described by ethnologists. Buf- 
falo are driven into a corral made of cottonwoods and killed there, 
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S 308. In another tale buffalo are corralled in a canyon, 290. Deer, 
also, are impounded, 283. Old Man Coyote taught the people how to 
catch antelope by driving them down a sloping ridge leading to a corral. 
People are posted on each side, and they shake their robes at the animals 
to frighten them into the corral, 19. 

The weapon used on the hunt is the bow, 146, 174, 208, 290. They 
charge the buffalo, killing fat ones with their arrows, 219. The arrows 
have flint heads, 223; they are carried in a sheaf or quiver, 212, 226; 
when they are found in the game, they are returned to the quiver, 212. 
The bow is a curved stick with sinew for a bowstring; these are the 
sinews of deer which have been tied to a tree at each end to stretch 
them, 228. 

There are instances where men go off alone to hunt, 128, 144, 149, 
311, 254. A family leaves the main camp to hunt, 254; one day a man 
goes buffalo hunting, 175. Two men are seen killing a young buffalo, 
55. Seven hunters kill a buffalo, 68. There are instances where men on 
the warpath kill game for food during the journey, 133, 134, 243, 246. 
In one instance where they are unable to find food, nearly all the men 
return when they get hungry, 212. 

While the buffalo constitutes the chief game animal, other game is 
killed as we have seen, particularly when buffalo are not to be found. 
A woman is hunting deer, 234. A young man goes deer hunting so 
frequently that his father asks him to stop. He tells his mother to make 
antlers for a buckskin mask. He sticks his head into the mask, paints 
it with white clay and puts on the antlers. He takes a gun and knife, 
and rides away. He goes to a little lake where he stays. When the sun 
rises, some deer come to this lake and drink the salty water. They do not 
run off for they think the boy is a deer. He kills two, 137. Some boys 
kill two mountain sheep, 223. 

A man and a boy go up a steep hill to an eagle’s nest. The man wants 
the boy to get to the nest, so they tie ropes together and the boy goes 
down, 288. The above process was apparently one for taking young 
eagles. For taking grown birds a trap was made, 188. A young man makes 
a pit and puts bait there. He kills a jack-rabbit, goes to his pit, lies 
there awhile and hears a noise like that of birds flying, 202, 228. A man 
shoots an eagle with an arrow, 46. A boy makes a trap to catch foxes, 
S 292. A boy traps a silver fox, 46. The hunters who go to the giant’s 
country get feathers, skins, and beavers’ testes, 217. 

In the south where summer lives, the young boys run after buffalo 
calves. When birds have their young in the spring, the boys catch them 
and have a good time, S 282. 

The method of butchering is not fully described. A man skins two 
deer and cleans the inside. He brings them home, 137. A man butchers 
a buffalo and takes out the guts, 190. A buffalo is killed and skinned, 
cooked and eaten, 212. A man goes hunting, leading a string of horses. 
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After a successful hunt he loads the horses with the choicest parts of 
buffalo and brings them to his wives, S 297. 

When camps are starving, shamans are asked to call the game, rIo2, 
104, 177, S 297. The details of this activity will be discussed in the 
section on shamanism. 

Food-gathering. Women gather berries, 43, 220; it is specified that 
these are sarvisberries, 268, 254. A supernatural husband and wife go 
to gather berries, S 310. Women also dig for roots, 186, 224; it is said 
that they dig for wild carrots, 257, turnips, 259. The tool was a digging 
stick, 80, 187, 207, 225. The wife of the Sun has a digging stick and 
digs for roots, 53. The young men and women go together to gather wild 
rhubarb, rtg1. Chokecherries are gathered, 150. A husband and his 
wife go to pick berries on a hill, S 310. 

Food. Old Man Coyote and his advisers create the following food 
supply: mountain weed (loco weeds); Indian potatoes; carrots; wild 
turnips; wild onions; chokecherry trees, the fruit of which is to be dried; 
several untranslated terms are also included; a meat supply of beaver, 
jack-rabbit, brush-deer, black-tail deer, elk, antelope, mountain-goat, 
bear, buffalo, and something in the water not specified, 18. In another 
origin tale strawberries, raspberries, pine cones, red mountain cherries ( ?), 
cherries, and the little white berries on the red willow are given as food 
when the people tire of buffalo meat, 219. The parts of the buffalo to be 
eaten are the manifolds, marrow from the bones, ribs, meat, and fat, 
218. 

The food most frequently mentioned is the meat of the buffalo, 55, 
70, 86, 102, 104, 106, 120, 128, 133, 134, 164, 184, 189, 218, 223, 243, 246, 
251, 262, 269, 287, 289. Deer is spoken of, 25, 100, 137, 172, 223, 235, 
262, 288, 290; elk, 262; antelope, 261; grouse, 100; jack-rabbit, 208; 
cotton-tail, 234; mountain sheep, 223. Rose berries are eaten, 103, 
200 ; roots, 1760, 279. 

The food of the supernatural beings resembles that of the Crow. Old 
Man Coyote eats buffalo meat, Ig, 20, 21, 22, 35; he eats fat, 23, 24; 
he also kills geese for food, 34; he eats venison, 21, 32; he has pemmican 
made, 21, 22, 27, 41; he asks the animals to gather bull-berries and rose 
berries for food, 23, 25. Cirapé’s ants fix and dry meat, 20. In the sky 
country also a buffalo is killed, 57; the old woman in the sky boils buffalo 
guts, 52; and the Sun’s wife digs for wild turnips, 53. Corn is used by 
a supernatural woman, 54, 59. In order to secure aid from supernatural 
helpers Crow hunters kill sheep, elk, female deer, and female antelope 
to feed them, 141. In an owl’s tent fine meat is served, 38; the elk 
serves fat, meat, and pudding; the condor has fresh meat, cooked over 
a fire, and grease; the crow has meat and fat, 39. 

In some tales the food of supernatural people consists of human 
beings. A man tries to cook Spring Boy and Curtain Boy before eating 
them, 89. A woman eats her sons-in-law when they fail to perform her 
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tests, 114. A man throws his wives into a stream for his “‘father,’’ 122, 
204. Some brothers wish to eat the human husband of their sisters, 
168. A girl transformed into a bear-woman wishes to eat her sister, 
207. A man wishes to kill and eat his sister-in-law, 234. The vampire 
child eats the hearts of chiefs, 127. The Sun and his wife usually eat 
human bodies, 157. Some supernatural people eat game that has a 
queer smell, it is a water animal (alligator), 211. 

Preparation of Food. The cooking processes are never described in 
any detail. A favorite way of preparing meat is to roast it, 76, 243, 227, 
120, 235, 217; ribs of buffalo and deer are roasted, 120, 172, 218, 227, 
243; buffalo shoulder is roasted, 75; a shoulder is roasted with fat, 120; 
a woman roasts cotton-tails, 234; there is some roasted buffalo leg with 
fat, 120; fat is roasted, 243. Frequently it is stated that meat of various 
kinds is cooked, 76, 86, 88, 261, 20, 212, 121, 188, IgI, 223, 243. Sometimes 
we find the additional statement that a fire is lighted and then food is 
cooked, 223, 121, 112. In the spring if a deer is killed, it is cooked on 
the sunny side of a cherry thicket, 62. Some women own a big kettle 
in which they boil meat, 235; again, a soapstone kettle is used for boiling, 
219; the Whirlwind (supernatural woman )gets her kettle and gives her 
husband food, 32. 

Pumpkins and squashes are cooked, 189, 55; a pudding is made of 
powdered turnips, 187. Corn balls are eaten, 103, 108, 59, 54, 230, 189. 
Corn balls and hash are prepared for a long journey, 237. The sap of 
cottonwood trees is drunk by women gathering bark, 30. 

There is a story of supernatural people cooking boys in a pit in the 
ground. ‘‘When the stones were heated, he laid some at the bottom of the 
pit, and on the stones he laid some cherry limbs, and on the limbs he 
threw the two boys with their hands and feet tied. He threw some limbs 
on the boys and on these more hot stones, covered everything with 
rawhide, made a hole in the middle, poured water down the hole, and 
covered it with rawhide. Then he put dirt on top and made a big fire,” 
89. There is no evidence that this was a customary process in preparing 
ordinary food. 

Blood. The use of blood deserves special consideration. When starving 
people are to be restored, blood is the first food given to them. A camp, 
long without food, comes upon buffalo again; many of the people drink 
the blood and regain their strength, 102. A dwarf gives a starving 
couple blood and entrails to eat, 172, 257. A man dips up in his hands 
the blood of a buffalo he has killed and gives it to a starving boy. He 
is given four handfuls; he is also given the rough part of the paunch, cut 
into four morsels and dipped in blood. The boy, having been restored, 
repeats this process for his starving wife, 172, 190. In the story of the 
deserted children we are told that the blood of the first game killed is 
given to the smaller children, 223. Some women, who have lived upon 
cotton-tails for a long time, kill a deer. They scoop up the blood in 
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their hands and drink it. They put what is left into the manifold, 233. 
A starving man is first fed blood pudding, then he is given roasted meat, 
235. A warrior rescues a boy who is being offered to the Sun; he kills 
a buffalo, and gives the boy four handfuls of blood to restore him, 243. 
Another starving man is given two handfuls of the blood of an antelope 
and two mouthfuls of the manifolds, 261. There is a single instance where 
a starving man is given water to drink and two mouthfuls of pem- 
mican, 203. 

A woman makes a blood pudding, 235; some hunters use the blood of 
buffalo, 243; the blood of antelope is cooked, 261; the blood is kept in the 
manifolds, 235. 

Varieties of Food Preferred. It appears important to kill fat animals. 
It is said that one deer is exceedingly fat, 234; a warrior having killed 
a buffalo takes the meat and fat, which is cooked and roasted, 243; 
they kill a fat buffalo, 184. When a young woman elopes, she takes 
fine meat, 172; a camp tyrant takes the best meat,—he selects tongues, 
fine meat, and fat, 178; another tyrant selects ten men to get the best 
meat and skins for him, S 313. 

When some children shoot a goose, it is given to the chief, 38. Buf- 
falo tongues are gathered for a Sun Dance, 286. Buffalo ribs are cooked 
for Old Man Coyote when he is sent as a messenger by Morning Star. 
Heart-fat is sent back to Morning Star, 106. Buffalo guts and pemmican 
are fed to the “father” of Spring Boy, 77. When a boy has fulfilled the 
tests for marrying the chief’s daughter, his grandmother takes meat 
to the chief’s tipi, — pemmican and the spare ribs of buffalo, S 293. 
When the people wish to propitiate a camp tyrant, he is invited to his 
sister’s tipi and given roots and other food to eat, 176. 

The things which Camp Boy’s comrade cooks for him may be taken 
as delicacies: the blood-sack (?) of a buffalo; a buffalo tongue roasted 
in the ashes; the muscles of the front leg of a buffalo bull, roasted in the 
ashes, and heart fat; the flesh from the hind leg of the buffalo; and a 
bone broken for the marrow, 133. 

It is also interesting to note the kinds of food the people eat when 
times are hard. “It was winter and they had nothing but deer meat 
for food,”’ 250; a shaman goes to visit people who had only a deer to 
eat, 267. A starving camp goes to the mountains in the hope of finding 
grouse, 101; they go for grouse, or rabbit, or anything they can find, 
103. When the food supply is low, the head of the game is the last 
part to be used, 190. At a time of starvation people eat their dogs, 
100; a starving woman eats a jack-rabbit, 218. 

Storage of Food. There are references which suggest that food in periods 
of plenty was stored against the season when it could not be had. Meat 
is dried, 102, 104; some men kill a buffalo and take the fat to dry, 218. 
The girl who has been transformed into a bear sends her sister out to the 
deserted tipis to untie the parfleches and bring meat, 207. The supply 
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of meat is packed on a horse when the camp moves, 241. An old woman 
has powdered turnips of which she makes a pudding, 187. A chief tells 
the women to gather berries to be saved for the winter, 220. Corn balls 
are taken in a pack on a long journey, 108. When a visionary returns 
from the birds’ country in the spring, he and the seven cranes eat pem- 
mican, 160. A hunter kills many animals, and his wife makes parfleches, 
apparently for storing the meat. Later she cooks plenty of meat and has 
lots of pemmican ready, 262. A visionary has meat in his shelter, 152. 
A buffalo is killed and skinned, cooked and eaten; what was left, they 
put up to dry, 212. The Indians get up meat to dry, 162. After a boy 
has returned from a hunt, he tells his grandmother to put out the choice 
pieces of meat and dry them, S 313. 

Meals. The meal most frequently mentioned is breakfast. Red 
Woman calls her adopted brother to get up and bathe, saying breakfast 
is ready, 204. A mother who is cooking awakens her newly-married 
daughter. The girl bathes with her husband; they return and eat, 42. 
A woman wakes her son and his wife, bidding them go to bathe as she 
had done the cooking. The couple bathe, return, and eat together, 121. 
Again this man awakens his mother before sunrise, telling her to build 
a fire and cook for he was going to have his wife dress a blanket, 121. 
A man wakes his wife early so that she may cook for their daughter 
and her husband, 150. A woman takes a piece of the manifold, which 
had apparently been cooked, and lays it aside for the morning, 121. A 
boy who is not well-thought-of gets up when the sun is high and has 
breakfast; his father returns from having tended the horses, and his 
wife gives him food, 136. In one story a couple drink water each time 
after having eaten meat, 120. 

Cooked meat is eaten at an evening meal, 121. 

The other references state merely that people ate, usually under 
stress, not mentioning regular meals, 230, 239, etc. 

TRAVEL. The most striking characteristic of the Crow camp was the 
ease with which it was moved from place to place. There is no statement 
in the tales that the Indians had any particular travel routes or definite 
camp sites. Yet certain rivers are several times mentioned: Bighorn, 
249, 250, 281, 288; Mussel-shell, 188, 236, 280; Yellowstone, 188, 231, 
249, 269, 280; Missouri, 272, 279; Mud Creek, 181; Pryor Creek, 282; 
Deer-head Creek, 231; Lodge-grass, 231. The Bighorn, 180, Wolf, 180, 
250, and Rocky, 181, Mountains are named. In one tale a woman is 
told which way to take to find her lover. ‘“““When you start, you must 
go upstream. Up some distance the river splits, one side is the Missouri, 
the other the Yellowstone. You have to go on the east side of the Yel- 
lowstone. After you have gone a long way, you'll see land covered with 
a few pines. When you come to this place, there is another river that 
flows into it, the Powder, you must cross it, and go across the ice in the 
Bad Lands, then come out on the flat. Then you’ll get to another river, 
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you'll have to cross that too, the Tongue River. Keep following it. Go 
up a considerable distance and you'll see a peak (the site of Forsyth). 
You will come to a small river there, that’s the Rosebud. Keep on up 
the big river.’ He was drawing on the ground while telling her this. 
‘When you pass there, you'll get to a big flat. As you come here the 
valley gets narrower; you must go on. When you pass the narrow place, 
there will be a big flat again. Come out and you will get to a high bank 
with a great many pines. Don’t go on that place, but keep on the ice and 
land when you can. You will have to cross a river and you will see a big 
rock. It is a big river that flows into the Yellowstone, there is its mouth. 
The country is all flat. Towards the mouth is a pointed rock, facing 
the mountains. This big river is the Bighorn, the other is the Yellowstone. 
When you pass it, go upstream. It is a good road all the way. You 
will come up to a point in the hill. There is a big bend in the river. Look 
round and look up the river for a narrow place in it, then you are close. 
Go through the woods. When you get there, you will find at the river 
point a big rock. Climb it and look upstream; then you will be close 
(Pompey’s Pillars). Go up a little stream, Pryor Creek. Then you'll 
get to a point, cross again, and keep on the other side. One side is high, 
the other low. You must go on top of the flat. Look upstream, then 
you'll see a big valley. Then if you see a big clump of trees, that’s where 
it is. It is a great distance,’’’ 237. 

There appears from the tales no established time for moving camp. 
The two seasons specifically mentioned are spring and winter, 128, 177, 
249, 290. As for the time of day, a camp moves early in the morning, 
1ro1. There are two chief reasons for moving camp: fighting the enemy, 
138, 281, 250; and the pursuit of game, 101, 249, 250, 290. In addition 
there are some instances where the Crow are moving and no specific 
reason is given, 241, 171, 186, 256, 259, 254. Once a camp moves in order 
to make it possible for an evil supernatural man to be killed, 233. 

In only two instances is the moving procedure described. “One poor 
old woman living in a tipi by herself adopted him (an orphan) as her 
grandson, and they lived together for a while. They had only three 
horses. When the people moved, they had one horse to drag the tipi 
poles, the old woman rode the second, and the boy the third. When 
there was plenty of meat, the boy would walk and they would pack it 
on his horse,’ 241. ‘‘There was a man who did not see well, and he had 
a wife. They had one horse and a very small lodge, and packed their 
little meat on one side. This woman would go digging roots with her 
digging-stick. They went on one side of the other people; when there 
was plenty of game, they would take some of what the rest had left. They 
were very poor. When the rest had all gone, they would follow the 
tracks,” 187. 

There are several instances of individuals setting out on journeys. 


pied 


On such occasions many moccasins are prepared, 218, 239, 242, 237. 
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Men going on the warpath have moccasins prepared also, 251, 268. 
One man makes plenty of arrows before starting, 239. One woman takes 
corn balls, hash, and a tobacco plug when she goes off to find her lover, 
237. Eloping couples take meat, 171, 257. 

In addition to going afoot or horseback, the travois is mentioned. 
“The child was strapped to the dog by means of a travois,”’ 169. Boats 
are referred to. ‘‘Someone, it might have been Old Man Coyote, made 
a boat,” 16; “‘when the ice breaks, we’ll make a boat of buffalo hide,”’ 238. 
A man makes a boat of a tree, using an elkhorn for a gouge, 297. A war 
party decides to wait until spring when rafts can be made to float down 
a river, 236. Some men make a raft of two forked logs, put their clothing 
on it, and swim with it, 282. There is a boat made of willows, S 302. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


CLANS. The tales give no comprehensive picture of the clan organization. 
The following clans are named: birik-d’oce, 177, 181; ack’é mne, I81; 
ack-A4pkawia, bad honors clan, 182, the members of which are said to 
have been the first people in existence, and two of their number bring 
back the buffalo from the land of the giants, 218; x’uxkaraxtsé, 301; 
acxatsé, 302; and ii’wutacé, 275. There is an origin tale for the last 
named clan. Once there was an orphan who was poor and uncared for. 
There was a big fire, and this boy got hold of some fat when many Indians 
were around. His saliva, mixed with fat, started up the fire when he 
spat. The Indians laughed and said, “Your spittle must be greasy.” 
When he married later and his children had done anything wrong they 
were called i’wutacé (greasy-inside-their-mouths), 275. 

A good share of the references to clans occur in three tales dealing 
with camp tyrants and resulting clan feuds. One Eye killed the brother 
of Looks-at-the-white-buffalo, who went away with all his clansfolk, 
and some people from One Eye’s camp, too, 175. There is a feud between 
the birik-6’oce and the ack-&’mne because the wives of the birik-d’oce 
are prone to be infatuated with a particularly handsome ack-a’mne, 182. 
When this handsome man is killed, his brother attacks the offending 
clan. However, one of his best friends belongs to this clan and he refuses 
to kill the man when the opportunity arises, and fighting ceases, 183. 
Later a handsome birik-d’oce is killed, and this is regarded by the 
ack-4’mne as compensation. However, the two groups go off separately. 
One has thirty families; the other, twenty, 185. In another story 
members of one clan wish to kill a man belonging to another because 
he took their wives, 302. When a man tries to kill his stepson, his family 
(it is not stated that it is a clan group) is attacked by the family to which 
his wife belongs, 290. 

Aside from these evidences of clan solidarity, there are a few other 
examples of mutual aid. When a boy goes for a vision, his clansmen 
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give him arrows and knives, 177. A man cares for the family of a fellow 
clansman who is away on a quest, 184. When Spotted Rabbit wishes 
to become a Crazy-Dog-who-wishes-to-die, he is aided by an elder 
clansman. This clansman dresses him, teaches him the songs, beats 
the drums for him to dance. Moreover, he dresses himself up and signifies 
that he wishes to die with Spotted Rabbit, 299. 

A young man who never goes on the warpath is named Camp Boy 
by his clansmen, 133. A camp tyrant is deserted by all of his clan, 174. 
After Turtle has drowned some men in a lake, a ceremony is conducted 
during which time each clan camps separately on the shores of the lake, 
and each clan digs a ditch to drain the lake, 222. 

The father’s clan was often feasted by young men who wished to be 
successful. When Old Man Coyote cures Ci rapé after he had been offered 
to the sun, he says — “‘give some presents to your father’s clansmen.” 
This may in a sense be regarded as an origin tale, 20. There is a long 
story about four brothers, one of whom made entertaining his clan 
fathers his special form of worship. His clan fathers prayed for long 
life for him, and told him their dreams to help him on the warpath. The 
man was very successful, 250. 

COURTSHIP. Although most marriages were consummated when a 
substantial gift had been made by the one or the other of the contracting 
parties, there is evidence that personal interest and preference played 
a decided part. A wealthy young girl with a great many relatives is 
desired in marriage by all the young men. She refuses all offers for she 
cares for none of them, 191, 267. A chief’s daughter refuses all suitors 
even though her father wants the horses offered, L 441. A pretty girl 
refuses all suitors, including one who brings her horses, because she 
chooses to marry a certain supernatural person, 107, 119. A pretty 
girl refuses all offers of marriage because she prefers to have clandestine 
intercourse with a poor orphan who works for her father, 161. There is 
the story of a faithful mistress who goes on a long journey alone to rescue 
her wounded lover, 236; when they return together, the husband gives 
the woman to her lover since he knows she loves him, 239. A Sioux 
woman wishes to marry a Crow warrior, and the match is arranged, 
139. A good-looking young man wishes to marry a girl, but she refuses. 
Later she is captured, and the man goes to rescue her. When she returns 
to her own camp, she finds the man and calls to him. He sings a glad- 
song: ‘“‘What you were waiting for has come back. I feel like laughing.” 
He marries her, 269. 

There are some stories where men seek a vision in order to secure 
the medicine needed to make particular girls love them, 194. There 
were four men who had such medicine power. Whenever they had 
sham battles these four would be the handsomest men in the contest 
and when they whistled the women would go crazy over them, 195. 
Clan feuds arose in cases where certain handsome men were too popular 
with other men’s wives, 182. 
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Elopement appears to have been common. A woman takes a shaman’s 
advice and elopes with her husband’s comrade on whose account she 
has been abused by her husband, 256. A poor boy falls in love with 
a camp tyrant’s youngest wife. The tyrant threatens the boy, and people 
arrange for an elopement, 173. In another tale a couple is advised to 
elope lest the husband and his brothers make more trouble for them, 260. 

MARRIAGE. Marriage by purchase was the usual arrangement, gifts 
being given by either of the contracting parties. There is a young girl 
whom men wish to buy in marriage, 119. A suitor brings ten horses, 
one of them a pinto, to induce a girl to marry him, 107. Good-looking 
men offer horses to a girl and are refused, 195. A certain man buys a 
widow who has a son, 290. 

Once when the people are in great need of food, a chief’s daughter 
promises to marry a buffalo skull if her people find meat. She later 
marries the skull, but her human husband goes for a vision and with 
the help of the moles and a nighthawk he recovers his wife and they 
live happily ever after, S 301. Two poor boys tell a chief how to be 
successful in a hunt; he gives to each boy one of his daughters for a wife, 
S 307. 

A girl who has been charmed by a flute-player offers the boy’s grand- 
mother the best horse in camp, a pinto, if she will arrange a marriage 
for her with the boy. She offers her youngest brother’s horse with a 
white spot on the top of his tail. She comes to the boy’s tipi with her 
blanket; she sits by the grandmother and offers her the horse. She 
sleeps with the grandmother, who treats her kindly even though the 
boy abuses her. In the morning the girl’s mother brings meat on a 
wooden plate. The grandmother takes it and gives it to the boy and his 
comrade. The brothers bring horses. The grandmother leaves the decision 
to the boy. He marries her when she promises not to get angry easily. 
For a year he does not sleep with her, but has the company of other 
women, 194. 

Sometimes suitors are tested. A girl wishes to marry the man with 
the smallest penis, 43. A chief says that the man who kills a certain 
eagle (or traps a fox) shall marry one of his daughters, 46. A girl promises 
to marry a man if he brings her some of a supernatural person’s hair, 
141. Another girl promises to marry the man who brings back even a 
part of the body of her brother who has not returned from the warpath, 
239. There is the story of a man who puts his sons-in-law through 
severe tests and kills those that fail, 149. 

Some marriages are arranged in accordance with visions. A visionary 
is told to marry a woman found in the enemy camp,—she will be riding 
a pinto and wearing an elkskin dress, 161. A marriage is arranged to 
end a feud, 290. 

There appear to have been some conventional aspects to courtship. 
Men show themselves in finery in order to flirt, 183, 198; a Crow boy 
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in a Sioux camp is sitting outside the tent looking for girls, he is flirting, 
he has many sweethearts, 277; a handsome younger brother is taken to 
the main camp so that he may flirt, 132. 

The spring where girls come for water is the favorite meeting place. 
A young man wants to marry a good-looking girl. He waits at a spring 
at night until she comes for water, then he asks her to marry him, 196. 
A man meets a girl at a spring when she comes for water. He speaks 
a few words by way of courtship. The girl trusts him, fetches her bag 
and property and follows him, 204. A girl promises to marry the man 
who meets her next at the spring, S 309. Sweethearts go out together 
to gather wild rhubarb, 191. A girl tells a boy that when people kiss it 
means they are sweethearts, 99. Spurned lovers sometimes go for a 
vision, Ig1, 268. There is a story of a young girl who has no lover who 
is transformed into a bear, 205. 

There appears to have been among the Crow no special marriage 
ceremony. An orphan lives with a girl and they are considered man and 
wife, 100. A man copulating with a buffalo calls her wife, 117. A woman 
marries a brother-in-law who has been kind to her. She makes up a 
good bed, and tells him that now he will be her husband. The man rises, 
sits with her, and marries her, 190. A man’s mother leaves her tipi to 
meet the woman her son wishes to marry. She kisses the girl and takes 
her load on her own back. Once they are inside the tipi, she causes the 
girl to sit on her son’s bed. The man enters and sits by the girl, who 
gives her mother-in-law moccasins and corn balls, 109. A captive 
escapes from the enemy and returns to the Crow camp. A certain man 
gives her new clothes and paints her. He goes out to sing glad-songs. 
The girl’s parents come to take her home, but she refuses, saying that 
the man is her husband, 269. A certain shaman desires a girl for his 
son. He takes her into his tent, has her sit on his son’s bed, and eat 
of his wife’s food. Then he calls the old men of the tribe to smoke, and 
he seats them so that the girl cannot leave the tipi. She is reported 
married to the shaman’s son, 268. Old Man Coyote wishes to marry 
his own daughter. He pretends to die; later he rejoins the camp trans- 
formed into a young man, dressed in the way he had told his wife that 
their daughter’s suitor would arrive. The girl goes home with him; they 
are married. In the morning they bathe together, eat, paint their faces, 
and lie down again, 42. 

A Sioux woman wishes to marry a Crow warrior. She begs until her 
father consents, then she sets out for the Crow camp. She rides a horse, 
leads a mule, and packs moccasins. Two brothers take her near the 
Crow camp and leave her. She is in a thick wood, and she paints and 
dresses up. She sits outside the man’s tent; he sees her and invites her 
in. She does not enter for she does not understand him. After he has 
gone to bed, the woman enters and sits by him. The man asks her to 
take off her moccasins and lie down. She does not but sits there a long 
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time. The man asks his mother to light a fire; they see that it is a Sioux 
woman. Another Sioux woman in camp is sent for; she interprets for the 
girl. She gives the mule to the man’s mother and the horse to his father, 
and presents them with all she has brought. The parents go out to sing 
praise-songs and tell everyone to come to see their son’s wife, 140. 

Number of Wives. A man marries a Crow woman and also a war captive, 
161. A visionary marries two women as directed by his “‘father,”’ 181. 
A camp tyrant has several (six) wives whom he has stolen from parents 
and husbands, 180. An Hidatsa man had two wives, 237. Another man 
marries a second wife, 231. 

Divorce. A jealous husband forbids his wife to go out among the 
crowd to greet her returning sweetheart. He says he will divorce her. 
She goes and brings back feathers for her husband. He cuts them up 
and kicks his wife. She takes her blanket and walks to her sweetheart’s 
tent. He comes out when she calls and takes her inside to be his second 
wife, 231. 

The wife of a man who pays no heed to her fears of bears and Sioux 
warriors is brought home to her family. Her people want her to go back 
to her husband, but she refuses, saying she does not like him any more 
and wants to divorce him, 256. 

Marriage to Supernaturals. The Sun marries a Crow woman, 100. 
Morning Star marries a loose Crow girl, and she reforms, 103. A super- 
natural woman says she has married the two Indians who removed the 
splinter from her foot, 211. A supernatural man has two wives. Each 
presents him with a moccasin and a corn ball. The mother-in-law is 
also given moccasins and corn balls, 110. A supernatural man is insulted 
when his brothers taunt him with having married a partially transformed 
man, 143. The “‘long-otter’’ sisters marry a rich and handsome human 
man, S 297. A supernatural man’s mother receives his bride kindly, 121. 

MARRIED LIFE. In many instances a husband and wife work together. 
A couple go to the mountains to get straight tipi poles, 219. Whenever 
a hunter returns, he calls his wife and she comes out to take whatever 
game he has, 85. A husband and wife leave the main camp to hunt. While 
the man is hunting, the woman gathers sarvisberries, 254. In another 
tale a man hears horses snorting; he asks his wife to peep out to see 
what the trouble is. She sees someone stealing horses, and the man goes 
out with his gun, 251. 

Frequently it is stated that a husband and wife bathe together, 204, 
122, 109. A woman and her supernatural husband eat and drink together, 
then they wet their hair, 121. A woman louses her husband’s head, 
143. A son tells his father to call his wife to go to bed with him, 79. A 
couple go out mourning and looking for their lost boy, 291. A husband 
spends the evening singing with the others in camp. Later he comes 
home to his wife in their tent. She asks him if he wants to eat, 259. A 
wife seeks in every way to help her husband when he is in trouble, 100. 
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Another wife weeps when her husband relates his troubles with the 
enemy, 244. Whenever it is time for a man to return from the hunt, 
his wife dresses up and waits for him. When she sees him, she jokes with 
him and kisses him. When she fails to greet him in this fashion, the man 
says, “I am tired, why don’t you come over to me?” 74. When a man’s 
wife is restored to life, he puts his arms around her neck and kisses 
her, 88. A man finds his wife crying because people had brought meat, 
but had given her none. This event caused the separation of the Crow 
and Hidatsa, 272. 

There is an interesting story of a man who is sleeping on a river bank. 
He sees an enemy above him and at once begins to tell his wife a story 
of how he shot a bird. As if to illustrate the story he lets fly an arrow 
which kills the listening enemy, 265. 

Men are sometimes jealous of their wives. A man who suspects his 
wife of feeding another man quarrels with her. He hits her over the 
head with a club so that she begins to bleed, 256. One man hates another 
who visits his wife too often, 226. 

Men returning from a war party find that some of their wives have 
married again, while the others are still mourning, 136. A gambler bets 
his wife and loses her, 200. 

There are some stories dealing with the marital life of supernatural] 
people. Old Man Coyote attends the mice’s Sun Dance with his wife. 
He dresses up and paints his wife’s face, 22. When Old Man Coyote is 
tricked and finds his head stuck fast in a buffalo skull, his wife laughs 
and runs away. Later when he has plenty of food, he brings his wife 
to the place where he left the food, 22. A cannibal’s wife scolds him for 
trying to get the supernatural twins into his power, 90. Splinter Foot’s 
parents go hunting together, 211. Everybody laughs at a supernatural 
man whose wife is more powerful than he. This man takes his wife 
home when she complains of homesickness, changes himself into a bird 
and flies away. The people make fun of this woman, saying that her 
husband is a bird, 109. A supernatural man, who has two wives, sleeps 
between them. Both women rest their heads against their husband’s 
shoulders and he has his arms around both of them. After lying thus 
for a while, Corn Woman says, ““Turn to Buffalo Woman first ; I do not 
get angry.”’ Later his wives have separate beds, and he sleeps with them 
on alternate nights. Later the two women quarrel about their respective 
children and leave their husband, 110. A man who marries a witch is 
later discovered by his friends. His face is dirty, his hair unkempt, he 
wears bad clothes, and has a little baby in his arms. He does not speak 
to his friends. The witch, who is outside scraping a hide, calls to him 
to fetch water and cook for his friends. He rises to do so, 199. Old Man 
Coyote marries Whirlwind. She moves at night, pitches her tent in the 
morning, gets her kettle, and gives her husband food. Finally he is 
rescued from her, 32. 
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WIFE-SHARING. (Irtipxek-a‘ta, this refers to the surrender of marital 
rights as a token of friendship or for purposes of conciliation.) Yellow 
Dog, in his contest with Morning Star, surrenders his wife to Old Man 
Coyote to secure his aid, 106. Gray Old Man, an eagle, promises to visit 
some hunters. The pretty wife of one refuses to sleep with Gray Old 
Man; the ,~lain wife of another, however, accepts him. The husband 
of the latter, being the eagle’s irtipxek-a‘ta, catches eagles; the former 
comes home empty-handed. He treats his wife very cruelly for having 
disobeyed his orders to sleep with Gray Old Man, 189. 

When a poor boy, who has been scorned by a girl, comes with medicine 
to charm her, his comrade says he will possess the girl first. After that 
the boy addresses his comrade as mirtipxek’a‘ta, 193. When a man 
returns to camp after having eloped with the wife of his handsome 
comrade, the latter calls him mirtipxek-a‘ta, and they are friends again, 
258. The comrade who suggests that the Crow leave the Hidatsa is also 
addressed as mirtipxek’a‘ta, 273. A man goes to aid his mirtipxek-a‘ta 
when he is in danger, 303. A bewitched man wishes to kill his mirtiipxek-- 
a‘ta, 213. This practice is also referred to by the two men who frighten 
Grandchild with the buffalo calf foetus; they remove the object when 
he promises to let them possess his grandmother. They bring Old Man 
Coyote, since they wish to make him their iripxeka'ta, and he also has 
his will of the old woman, 55. 

FAMILIES. The size of families varies. In one tale Old Man Coyote 
has a wife and children, 38; in another only a daughter is mentioned, 
41. Sun marries an Indian woman; they have a son, 52. Morning Star 
has a son, 107. A supernatural man and his Indian wife have a son, 
10g. A man marries two wives, and each bears him a son, 110. Crow 
couples have a child, 165, 169, 173, 176, 199, 203, 254, 275, 280, 285, 
299. A man has a stepson, 288. A couple have twins, 75. Old women 
adopt boys to live with them, 53, 103, 178, I91. Hicictawia adopts 
a good-looking man for her younger brother, 204; a family adopts a 
child found under unusual circumstances, 127, 230. A young man lives 
with his parents (supernatural), 211. A woman lives with her daughters 
(supernatural), 114. Another woman has seven sons and one daughter; 
when the parents die, the children live together ; one son marries, and the 
woman lives with them, too, 142. A couple have a daughter; when she 
marries, the husband lives in the family, 149. Another couple, having 
a daughter, keep an orphan to work for them, 161. Three young girls 
live with their seven brothers, 167. A man has a brother, 175. There 
are two brothers, 182. There are two sisters and seven brothers, 205. 
A girl has four brothers, 195. Seven brothers have a younger sister, 
211, 132. There are four brothers, 244. A girl has three brothers, 107. 
A man has an elder brother, 272. A little boy had seven brothers, 205. 
There is a couple whose children are always killed by an eagle, 227. 
There is a poor couple without children, 186. 
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Brothers and Sisters. A boy is on a war party with his brother. The 
older one is wounded and left behind with some provisions. The boy 
refuses to leave his helpless brother, even though his parents are poor 
and need him. Once the boy is persuaded to start home, but he stops 
and cries: “If I leave my brother while he is still alive, I’ll never forget 
that. I will not go, I'll stay with him.”’ Then he goes back, builds a 
fire, and cares for his brother, 236. A man avenges the death of a brother, 
183. A man who loves his brother gives him all kinds of gifts. Sometimes 
he had four or five horses. He owned the best horses in a big camp. 
When this brother is killed, the man holds a Sun Dance to mourn for 
him, 285. A man who is married has a younger brother living with him, 
189. A clan feud is created when a man’s brother is killed, 175. The 
families of two brothers camp side by side, 176. Two boys adopted by 
the same supernatural being are told to call each other brother, 181. 
A supernatural boy finds an exhausted warrior and addresses him as 
““brother,’’ 226. A supernatural boy looks constantly for his lost twin 
brother, gt. When men do not return, their brothers go to look for them, 
128 sq. Older brothers take the youngest to the main camp so he can flirt, 
132. 

A girl in distress calls to a boy, “Little brother, help me.’ He ad- 
dresses her as sister, 205. Girls who are blood relatives call each other 
“elder sister’’ and “‘younger sister,’’ 206. A girl asks one of her brothers 
to get a horse for her, and he does so, 100. The youngest brother of a 
girl tries to persuade her to marry a certain man. ‘Elder sister, marry 
him so that I may own the pinto,” 107. A supernatural boy helps a 
girl, then he adopts her for his elder sister; he refuses to let any of his 
brothers marry the girl. She makes clothes for all the boys, and they 
like her very much, 124. A sister advises her last brother not to go in 
search of the others who have been lost, because she will be left alone, 
129. When the Sioux woman wishes to marry a Crow, two brothers 
take her to the camp and leave her, 139. A girl refuses to let her seven 
brothers eat her husband (supernatural), 168. When a camp tyrant 
is to be conciliated, his sister is asked to go and make him smoke, 176. 
Brothers try to help a girl who wishes to marry a man she has once 
spurned, even though they feel she did not act well, 194; the four brothers 
bring horses to the man, 195. A younger sister persuades the elder to 
turn into a bear. The elder then tries to eat the younger. The brothers 
help the younger sister, 205 sq. A girl promises to marry the man who 
can bring back a part of her brother’s body. The brother has not returned 
from a war raid, 239. When her brother is brought back, she rides to 
meet him. She puts her arms around his neck and is so happy she does 
not know what to do, 244. 

Brothers-in-law and Sisters-in-law. When a man abuses his wife and 
leaves her, his younger brother stays to take care of the injured woman 
because she has been kind to him, 189. Later the woman marries the 
younger brother, Igo. 
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A woman is living with her husband, her sister-in-law, and her brother- 
in-law. The brother-in-law tries to persuade the husband to kill his 
wife so that they may eat her. The sister-in-law cries when she hears 
this, 234. When a chief is given a goose, he gives it to his sister-in-law 
to pluck, 38. 

A woman has incestuous relations with her father, Old Man Coyote. 
Her younger brother says, “This brother-in-law of mine is my own 
father,”’ 42. 

Parents-in-law. Old Man Coyote is living in a tipi with his wife and 
his mother-in-law. He tells his wife that all the men in his society are 
going on a raid with their mothers-in-law; if they kill enemies, they 
will let their mothers-in-law take what booty they wish. His wife tells 
him to go outside so that she may ask her mother. The mother-in-law 
consents. On the journey Old Man Coyote has his will of the old woman, 
who does not tell her daughter when they return, 49. In the tale of the 
speaking penis, a mother-in-law helps her son-in-law by touching and 
silencing the organ, 226. 

Uncle and Nephew. The buffalo uncles of the child of a buffalo mother 
and an Indian father test the Indian. He must select his own wife and 
child from among a number of buffaloes and calves. When he succeeds, 
they are angry and try to gore him, S 290. The literary data for this 
relationship are possibly misleading, for with the Crow a maternal uncle 
is called elder brother, a paternal uncle is called father. A reading of the 
tales is inadequate for a study of the actual relationship involved. 

Parents and Children. There are instances of indifference toward 
children on the part of parents. A girl refuses to marry because she does 
not want children, they would “make her dirty,’’ 107. An unmarried 
couple leave a new-born baby in a buffalo wallow, 161. A man is always 
angry with his stepson; and he deserts the child in an eagle’s nest, 288. 
A man has a sickly child and he leaves it behind when the camp moves. 
It is found by another family and adopted, 245. The enemy attack a 
camp, and the Crow flee, leaving behind all the children who are playing 
some distance away, 222. 

On the other hand there is evidence of real tenderness for children, 
especially on the part of fathers. The parents of a warrior who has been 
considered dead buy him a tipi and set it up for him when he returns. 
The child which he brings back with him sleeps with the warrior’s father, 
230. A group of children are swimming and one is drowned; the father 
mourns, 288. A captive child, adopted in a hostile tribe, is very deeply 
loved by the new father, 279, 281. A man takes up into his arms a child 
who calls him father, carries him off a little way, and sits down to talk 
to him, 117. 

A mother will not make moccasins for her son who wishes to go on a 
quest, but the father finally persuades her to do so, 152. The mother 
and brothers of a girl who is crying over her spurned lover tell her to 
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stop crying: ““You made him cry first,’ 194. A boy left in an eagle’s 
nest is brought back to his mother; she puts her arms around his neck 
and kisses him, 289. “‘A young man had parents and was not poor,” 
171. A dwarf sends his ward home, saying: ‘Your parents can’t kill 
meat and are crying,’’ 170. A boy decides to be a Crazy-Dog-who-wishes- 
to-die when his father has been killed, 299. 

Among supernatural people great affection for children is shown. 
A boy puts an arm around his father’s neck and kisses him. The father 
cooks for his son, and leaves cooked meat for him to eat while he is 
away hunting, 75. One day the boy asks his father not to go hunting 
but to stay and make a bow and arrow for him, and the hunter stays. 
Later the boy eats with his father even though he is not hungry, because 
his father is alone, 76. Another child asks his parents to promise before- 
hand to do something for him. The father promises, but it takes much 
persuasion before the mother does, 226. He wants his parents to eat 
venison which a human hunter has brought, 228. The Buffalo Woman’s 
child asks her to give food to his father after he has seen her refuse to 
do so, 116. The Sun spends three years looking for his lost son, 65. 

Grandparents and Grandchildren. An old woman who adopts boys 
is addressed as grandmother, 59. Supernatural women are addressed 
as grandmother when aid is desired, 97, 128, 166. The buffalo-grand- 
mother tests the Crow father of her grandson, 113. A boy always sleeps 
with his grandmother. When she dies, the little boy cries all the time. 
He wants to go back to the burial site and his parents take him, 195. 
A woman lives at the edge of the camp with her grandson, 103. Hicic- 
tawia was Old Woman’s Grandchild’s grandmother, 125. A calf went 
around with his buffalo grandfathers. This calf was the child of a Crow 
Indian and a buffalo mother, 165. 

Joking Relationship. The tales do not make this relationship very 
clear. There is an obscure account of its origin, 30. In addition there 
are two references. Old Man Coyote makes a joking-relative out of a 
tree. He says, “I cut your hair,’ 25. A boy is told not to fear any 
animal, since they all are his joking-relatives, 293. 

ORPHANS. The poor orphan who obtains medicine and becomes rich 
is a favorite theme in Crow mythology. Orphans are described as poor, 
258, 275; and they are usually adopted. A certain orphan stays at the 
first lodge he comes to; he calls the members of the family ‘‘mother,” 
“father,” “brother,” and ‘“‘sister,”’ 99. A young orphan is picked up and 
raised by an old woman, 1g1. An old woman hears a baby in a pit, 
she adopts him as her grandson, S 292. A man keeps a young 
orphan to work for the family, 161. A poor orphan lives with the 
family of his rich comrade. When he marries, he continues to live 
there with his wife, 258. It is an insult to say that someone has no 
father. White Stone Boy is told by a girl, ‘“You have no father.’ The 
boy is offended, 132. 
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NAMES. Old Man Coyote says that all Indians have two names, 47, a 
statement for which there seems to be no evidence in the other tales. 

There is a description of the naming of a child. A dwarf who befriends 
an eloped couple promises to name their baby if it is a boy. When the 
child is born, the dwarf says, ‘“Bring him.”” They wash and bring him. 
The dwarf takes bear-root, makes incense, moves away the fire, and 
causes the child to stand over it. He places it toward the four quarters. 
“Take the name His-arrows-plenty-of-lightning,”’ he says, then he gives 
the child to its father, 172. When the wife of a shaman gives birth toa 
boy, the father names the child Sun-is-his-medicine, 249. A man who is 
not able to bring up his children comes to a shaman with his troubles. 
The child is brought; the shaman sweeps out his tipi, makes incense 
of bear-root, and puts the child over the smoke four times. He names 
the child Sweatlodge-he-very-often-makes. The father promises the 
shaman a horse when the child grows up, 245. A man names his son 
Black Elk. He makes a braided switch, ties two elk teeth to the switch 
and paints the boy’s forehead with yellow paint, 195. The shaman who 
frequently feasts his clan fathers gives a name to his brother’s child. 
He calls it Clan-father-medicine, 250. A Crow warrior once captured 
a Shoshone shaman. Instead of killing him, he causes the shaman to 
adopt him and give him some of his power. Apparently the shaman’s 
name, Lower-part-of-the-face-red, goes with the transfer of power. The 
name is handed down among the Crow. Another Crow, Cover-his-body- 
red, shows bravery on this same occasion. His name is likewise handed 
down among the Crow, 284. 

Aside from such instances where names are connected with the 
conferring of medicine power, they seem to be nicknames, descriptive 
of a person’s appearance or actions. A boy is named Camp Boy because 
he always stays at home, 133; there is a man with one eye, called One 
Eye, 175. Sweatlodge-all-the-time is the name of a man who builds 
sweatlodges constantly as a form of worship, 245; a woman helps her son 
in a fight, and the man is called He-kills-with-his-mother, 253; a man 
who always hunts alone is called Leaves-camp-all-the-time, 254. Other 
names, such as Looks-at-the-white-buffalo, 175, Kills-alone, 181, Bear- 
comes-from-afar, 181, etc., indicate their origin. There is a name ap- 
parently given to a man after his death, since it describes the manner 
of his death, — He-went-on-a-white-horse-down-a-bank, 298. A man who 
has been transformed into a woman was called Wife-man’s-arm, and 
Sister-in-law-man’s-arm ; the man says he is insulted, 142. 

COMRADES. The comrade relationship is very frequently mentioned. 
The tale telling of Old Man Coyote’s search for a companion may be 
regarded as the origin tale of the practice. Old Man Coyote met the 
little Coyote, Ci'rapé; the former was called elder brother, the latter 
younger brother, 17. While comrades are usually spoken of in pairs, 
in one story a man has five comrades in his own band, 198. The rich 
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young man has a poor boy for a comrade, 258, 171. The characteristic 
aspect of the relationship is the mutual aid rendered by comrades. Camp 
Boy’s comrade on the warpath sets aside food for him as though he were 
present, as he had been asked to do, even though the rest of the party 
scoff at him, 134. The Idler asks his comrade to go on the warpath with 
him, 137. When a poor boy prepares to elope with the camp tyrant’s 
wife, his rich comrade gives him his father’s knife and flint, his file, bow 
and arrows, and shows him the sight of the gun, 171. A boy lives in the 
same tent with his comrade and his grandmother, 178. A man has 
refused the gift of a horse, but when he sees that his comrade wants it, 
he takes it for him, 182. A man cares for the family of a comrade who 
is away on a quest, 184. A poor boy is insulted and refuses to go home 
with his comrade who returns alone weeping, 191. A comrade is permit- 
ted to possess a woman before her husband takes her, 192. Comrades 
are permitted to reach under the tipi to see if they can reach the man’s 
wife, 255. This was meant to tease the man. A man helps his comrade 
make medicine, 192. A man’s comrades make medicine and rescue him 
from a witch, 198. When the Crow wish to leave the Hidatsa, the leader’s 
comrade comes to his aid, 273. Comrades continue on the warpath after 
all the others have turned back, 213. One man is always aided by his 
comrade who had been transformed into a water animal, 215. A man 
comes to camp for help for a comrade in danger, 289. After her son’s 
death, a woman adopts his comrade and lives with him, 304. A man 
gives his comrade’s bride an elk dress and a horse for the bride’s family, 
258. 

An ugly young man has a handsome young man for his comrade 
The latter arranges to have a pretty girl marry his ugly comrade, and 
then he steals the girl. The ugly man goes to a shaman for advice, and 
he finally elopes with the wife of the handsome man. When the couple 
return, the handsome man feasts them and friendship is reestablished, 

since they had merely exchanged wives, 256. The son of a shaman 
is not very able so the father finds a comrade to go with him on the 
warpath, 264. 

HOSPITALITY. Hospitality is expressed in the preparation of food for 
the guests. When a hunter’s wife is visited, she cooks for her guest, 74; 
she prepares meat and puts it on a plate, 75. The headman of a camp 
invites some handsome strangers to his lodge and feeds them, 198; when 
these men enter the witch’s lodge to rescue her husband, she orders the 
latter to get up and cook for his guests, 198. A man asks his wife to cook 
meat for their guests, 273. A woman who does not like her visitors feeds 
them but does not cook for them anew, 124. 

When a shaman wishes to make Old Man Coyote his irtipxek:a‘ta 
(see above, p. 333), he asks his wife to put ribs on the fire. Then she 
bathes, smokes herself with incense, fills the pipe with tobacco, and 
waits for the visitor. The visitor has his will of the woman, then washes, 
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eats, and smokes, 106. Two men offer their wives to an eagle to obtain 
his favor. The women are told to prepare food and moccasins, to bathe, 
and to incense themselves with moss, 189. 

The birds receive Old Man Coyote hospitably. They prepare food for 
him, then they tell stories and smoke together, 39. 

The manner in which Indians who have left the main camp return to 
it is interesting. An eloped couple come near to the Crow camp. They 
camp a short distance off; they fix the inside of their tipi as well as they 
can and dress up. The woman cooks plenty of meat and has lots of 
pemmican ready. When the Crow see the lodge in the morning, they 
call a shaman to see it. Everyone is afraid for there are scalps on the 
ends of the poles. The shaman, seeing that the lodge is in the Crow 
style, approaches and calls the names. He is invited in and given meat 
and pemmican. Then relatives come to greet them, 263. 

The deserted children wish to rejoin the main camp. They approach 
at night and pitch their tents nearby. They camp in a circle. The 
oldest of the children erects his lodge in the middle of the circle, and 
paints it black. People from the main camp approach with guns and 
arrows and horses. They ask what kind of people they are but receive 
no answer. One man goes to the black tent and asks who is inside. They 
tell him they are the lost children. This Crow tells the rest. The parents 
of the children come, 224. 

PROPERTY. Orphans are described as poor, 99, 191, 275. The people 
believe that the game has gone because a lewd woman picked out the 
poorest boy in camp for her husband, ror. A poor man is put up as a 
substitute for a powerful one in his quarrel with Morning Star, 107. A 
woman used to push the stomachs of sick people and make them drink 
different roots. Thus she becomes wealthy, 128. A chief wrongfully 
appropriates whatever property he desires. Again it is said that he 
appropriates all the prettiest girls and the best food, 132. There is a 
reference to large numbers of horses that a certain man brings to his 
father, 137. He gives back the guns and property he has taken from the 
Sioux when he marries a Sioux woman, 140; it is stated that he took 
their horses and finery, including war bonnets, 139. There is a young 
man who has parents and is not poor, but his comrade is poor, 171. 
There is one man in camp who takes away good horses from their owners, 
as well as desirable property, and any good-looking young woman, 
171. A young woman has a tame dog, 171. When the poor boy returns, 
he has a fine tent, bird tail-feathers, elk teeth, horses of various colors, 
173. The Crow get plenty of horses, 182. A man is given the power to 
heal wounds and own horses thereby, 186. A couple is described as 
very poor: they had one horse, a very small lodge, and took what meat 
the rest left, 187. Later when this couple has horses, they buy a large 
lodge and furnishings for it, and horses, 188. A couple is described as 
well off: they have four gentle horses, used as pack horses; four ropes 
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made of buffalo hair; pack straps of dressed hides; antelope horns for 
saddle horns; eagle feathers; the man has a bonnet of deer hide with 
two tails, 191. There is a wealthy girl who has a great many relatives, 
191. This girl’s relatives give many horses, a big tipi, and two nice beds 
to a man in order to have him marry her, 195. Relatives are told to 
fetch all their good horses and property so that a man will marry a 
certain girl, 197. A gambler loses two horses, a tipi, and his wife, 200. 
The deserted children have saddles, guns, knives, horses which they 
took from the enemy; they make scrapers of elk horn; they dress elk 
skins; they have about thirty tipis; they carry with them roots, horses, 
blankets, 224. A man returns from a quest with many feathers which 
he distributes, 230. A shaman is given horses and property when he 
looks for a drowned Crow, 232. When a wealthy man’s comrade mar- 
ries, the bride is given an elk dress and her family is given horses, 258. 
A shaman who is consulted in regard to this match is given a belt, breech 
cloth made of a Navajo blanket, a shirt, and a necklace, 259. A woman 
has an antelope dress with elk teeth; a tipi with screens of elkskin; 
comforters of buffalo skins; parfleches; horses; property taken from the 
enemy ; eagle feathers; meat and pemmican; a gun; a war bonnet, and 
mountain-lion skins, 263. 

The possession of wealth merits social esteem. Four brothers devote 
themselves tirelessly each to his special form of worship to see which will 
become wealthy and get along in the world, 244. Besides those tales 
which are satisfactorily concluded by statements that the hero or 
heroine acquired wealth, or captured horses, or came to own property, 
128, 139, 161, 181, 182, 188, 136, there are those which indicate more 
concretely how the people are affected by the ownership of property. 

A camp is starving, and the people think that the cause of their trouble 
lies in the fact that a certain girl has married the poorest boy among 
them, ror. Another time, after a fierce battle has been fought, they 
find that they have killed only a poor boy rather than the powerful 
person they had hoped to slay, 107. There is a series of tales in which 
a man elopes with the wife of another. After many hardships the pair 
returns with all the outward signs of prosperity and success. They are 
received with deference, 174, 258, 263, 239. A warrior, deserted by his 
companions on the warpath, returns with wealth, and at once popular 
favor turns to him away from the powerful leader who had deserted 
him, 230. There are no instances where such individuals return poor 
and unpitied. 

The prestige which wealth brings is indicated in other ways. A rich 
young man chooses a poor boy for his comrade. There is the story of 
the rich boy giving a bow and arrows, a knife, flint, file to his poor 
comrade who is about to elope, 171. A poor boy lives in the house of 
his wealthy comrade. When he marries, the wealthy man gives an elk 
dress to the wife and horses to her family; and the couple continue to 
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camp with the rich man, 258. In one tale a rich man befriends a poor 
boy, dressing him up in his own clothes, painting him, and singing for 
him. It later develops that the act is designed to protect the seemingly 
generous man in battle. Yet the matter-of-fact acceptance of it makes 
it appear an occurrence common enough to be taken for granted, 107. 

The tales do not make it absolutely clear whether it is the relatives 
alone who share the material gains distributed by returning warriors 
or whether generosity extends beyond them to others in the tribe. In 
the story of the idle youth the boy is taunted by his father in this wise: 
“They'll never say you brought horses and gave them to your relatives.”’ 
Later, when the boy returns with twenty horses, he gives ten to his father 
and ten to his other relatives, 139. In one story of an eloping couple 
they return with a fine tent, bird tail-feathers, elk teeth, and horses of 
various colors. Elk teeth and horses are given to the man’s comrade 
and his relatives, to the relatives of the woman, and some are offered 
to the offended husband, 173, 174. Another couple return with thirty 
horses; five are offered to the offended husband and two to the shaman 
who advised the pair, 258. In the case of a woman who leaves her hus- 
band to find her deserted lover, the injured husband forgives them 
when they return with lots of horses. He is given a pinto, 239. Horses 
are brought by yet another couple. The shaman receives two; the man’s 
comrade, two; ten are given to the man’s brother; some to his wife’s 
relations, 264. In the case of a warrior who returns with an abundance 
of eagle feathers, he distributes them in this wise: ten feathers apiece 
to the men and three apiece to the women, 230. 

The sharing of the game killed by hunters (apart from the communal 
hunt) appears to stand in a somewhat different light, — apparently 
the distribution is not as strictly limited to relatives as in the case of 
horses. However, the evidence is far from convincing. The father says 
to his idle son: ‘‘No one will come in to beg for meat killed by my son.” 
Later, when the boy brings meat, ‘“‘other women were there, asking for 
some,’ 137. Moreover, the legendary story of the separation of the 
Crow from the Hidatsa accounts for the fact on the basis of the distribution 
of food. In one version, the Crow division is not given any of the manifolds 
of a buffalo, 272; in a variant, a woman is offended because she has been 
given no meat by the Hidatsa group, 272. The general impression from 
the tales, like the concrete statement of the ethnologist, Lowie, C 86, 
points to the fact that liberality is considered a great virtue. 

Crow folk tales make it clear that accumulation of property is not 
valued in and of itself. Individuals come into the possession of wealth 
through the exercise of their personal medicines. Ownership of property 
is a visible sign of the owner’s connection with the vast and all-embracing 
supernatural world and of the degree of his control over it. A rigid 
separation of the two concepts is unnecessary since the two are so closely 
identified that they provoke similar responses. 
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It is through the use of medicine power in connection with the chase, 
IOI, 103, 164, 179, S 307, S 308, and war, 135, 139, 174, 246-253, 263, 
that Crow men come to the highest levels of social distinction. The men 
who achieve fame are the successful warriors, — winning honors through 
the potency of their war medicines. In later sections we shall see how 
the quest for medicine power and its use by shamans becomes the greatest 
social good. 

GAMES AND GAMBLING. One of the principal gambling games was the 
hoop game. The Crow are playing the hoop game; they cheer the 
winners, 31. The Sun’s wife and child, looking through the sky hole, 
see many gamblers; the hoop game was being played as Sun lowered 
his wife from the sky, 58. Two boys play a game with arrows as the 
camp moves, S 307. Game hoops are made of buffalo hide, S 29; the 
hoop is described as netted, 88, the netting made of rawhide, 86. The 
game appears to be to roll the hoop and shoot an arrow through the 
middle hole as it rolls, 88. There is evidence that the arrows were thrown, 
rather than shot from the bow, a girl throws her digging stick as in 
the arrow game, 208; some boys throw arrows while playing the game, 
86. Old Man Coyote’s throwing stick has buffalo horn on the ends, 
S 288. A young man loses two horses, a tipi, and his wife in a hoop game, 
200. Curtain Boy and Spring Boy, shooting at a mark with bow and ar- 
rows, gamble for the meat left by their father, 76; they also bet their 
eyebrows in the hoop game, 86. 

Another gambling game was the stick game or button game. Two 
scouts gamble, taking sticks for the button game; they wager their 
scalps, 266. The animals and birds gambled in a big shelter made by 
Old Man Coyote. They sat on opposite sides of the house, with several 
hundred sticks piled up in the center. Old Man Coyote bet daylight. If 
he won, it would be daylight all the time. Both sides laid sticks in front 
of them. They hid one elk tooth. The guesser on the bird’s side missed. 
Che guesser on the animal’s side was Turtle, and he guessed right. So 
the animals hid both elk teeth and the birds lost at each trial until 
they had only one tally-stick left. Then when dragon-fly came to help 
the birds, they won back sticks until they had ten sticks. This was all 
their opponents had, so they won, 26. 

Women play a plum-seed game, 31; they also play a kind of foot-ball, 
110, 119, 163. The usual toy for boys was a bow and arrows; for girls, a 
shinny stick, 53. 

Aside from gambling games, there were several forms of social amuse- 
ment. ‘‘The people were camping together. Old Man Coyote cried out 
through the whole camp: ‘Whenever people camp together, their custom 
is to dance.’ ‘It is so,’ they said. ‘Paint your faces, put your medicines 
on your heads, I shall be the only one to ride horseback.’ Then the people 
viewed him as they danced,”’ 41. The young women are dancing and the 
young men looking on, 43. Women come to a dance given by another 
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pand of Crow Indians. The dance is in the open air. All the dancers 
are fine looking. When the dance is over, the women go home, 108. 
When the buffalo wish to test the Crow husband of a female buffalo, 
they have a big dance, S 290. A certain man is heard singing with the 
others in camp, 260. 

All the young people go out to gather rhubarb together, 191. All the 
young people go swimming; they are going to throw water on each 
other, 99, 299, S 294. In winter the people sit on buffalo skull sledges, 
and the young men pull them over the ice, S 297. 

SHAM BATTLES. Sham battles are held in the spring, 107, 250. A 
crier announces the sham battle, 253. When Old Man Coyote helps 
Yellow Dog against Morning Star, he tells him how to dress in the sham 
battles, 107. Four men dress alike in the sham battles in accordance 
with a vision given to one of them. They are the four handsomest men, 
the last ones in the battle. After dressing they ride through the camp 
sporting, 195. Three brothers, each of whom is a shaman, lead in the 
mock fight, and the fourth brother, also a shaman, comes last riding 
a black horse. He paints the horse with white stripes and himself all 
white. After the shar battle the men dance. The old men and women 
sing glad-songs, 253. 

BURIAL. There are various types of burial described. Old Man 
Coyote pretends to die; he asks to be placed on a certain frame of sticks, 
but not to be tied up, and to have pemmican left for him, 41. There 
are three forms of burial given for the pregnant woman who is killed 
by her visitor: the corpse is carried to a hill and buried in a pine tree, 
75; a scaffold of poles is erected at the entrance of the tipi, and the 
corpse placed there, but not tied up, 86; the body is laid to one side of 
the fireplace, 94. A man is buried on a scaffold outside of camp; it is 
striped, 201. A mother packs the body of her son on a travois wherever 
the camp goes; she leaves the body a little way out of camp. Later 
a man tells her to bury the body and she does so. She was the best 
mourner known to the Crow, 303. A woman is buried in a tree, 195. 
Five Crow are killed by the Dakota. A big tipi is put up, painted with 
stripes, and the bodies are put there. Such a tipi is called awaxti k‘, 250. 
A shaman is buried in a deserted camp site; presents are given to the 
ground, 290. When evil people are killed, their bodies are burned, 

the vampire-child, 128; a powerful camp tyrant, 175; Hicictawia, 
205; and the woman-snatcher, 233. 

The bones of the Indians drowned by Turtle are taken home by the 
Indians, 222. A relative wants to bury the bones of a cruel man, 289. 
Old Man Coyote buries his dog, 22. After a hard winter people return 
to find the camp destroyed. A man heralds: ‘“Move towards it, make 
a covering for everyone’s relatives.’’ But they ran away for the odor 
was Overpowering, 236. 

MOURNING. If visionaries stay away long, their relatives mourn for 
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them, 160, 156, 1g1, 229. Relatives mourn for warriors who do not 
return, 265, 178, 243, 241, 239. In some of these cases the persons 
return later, and then there is rejoicing. A man killed in a Sioux camp 
is mourned by the people, 175: Parents mourn for lost children, gr, 
288. 

Mourning is expressed in various ways. People weep bitterly, 236, 
303. They fast and seek visions, 276, 279, 288, 183. A mother cuts her 
hair and goes for a vision, 288; the widow of a warrior cuts herself, 
gashing her head, she is bleeding all over as she goes crying through 
the camp, 250; a wife and father gash themselves at news of a warrior’s 
death, 228. A sweetheart cuts off her fingers, 303. A young man who 
has been refused by the girl he wants to marry cuts off his forefinger 
when she is captured by the enemy (i.e. mourning her as dead). His 
relatives tell him it is not right that he should suffer so much for one not 
related to him, 268. A man transformed for a certain purpose into a 
woman accounts for the scars on her arms by saying that she has mourned 
for her children by gashing her arms, 143. 

When Turtle drowns some men, there is great mourning in camp. 
They offer a chaste woman to Thunder and with his aid recover the 
bones, 22%. 

A man gives a Sun Dance to show his extreme grief at the death of his 
brother, 286. Spotted Rabbit becomes a Crazy-Dog-wishing-to-die as 
a sign of mourning for his father, 300. 


GOVERNMENT AND WAR. Chiefs. There are frequent references to 
chiefs, but there are no explicit statements regarding the functions 
of a chief nor the exact means by which a man reaches this position. 
rhe term was evidently used loosely to indicate prestige, and rank was 
not strictly formalized. The relation between chiefship and war honors 
is indicated. “‘By wars you can get chiefs,”’ 220. An eloped couple 
return to camp; they tell everything about their military adventures, 
how the woman had struck coups after her husband, and how the man 
had taken guns. The man wants to be a chief some day. Later he goes 
on the warpath with his comrade. They kill enemies and capture horses. 
Finally the man becomes the biggest chief in camp, 264. A man adopted 
by a dwarf becomes a very great chief. When this young man moves 
camp, there are plenty of buffalo everywhere and they kill enemies 
regularly. They form the biggest camp. They have an abundance of 
meat, 175. Two comrades, having been given medicine, go out ona 
war party together. They bring horses, kill enemies, and are chiefs of 
the camp, 181. Ina certain camp a man is chief because he is invulnerable. 
He takes advantage of this fact and appropriates all the prettiest girls 
and the best food. He is killed by another invulnerable boy who be- 
comes chief and returns all the misappropriated property, 132. A man 
who marries an otter wife and is adopted by otters becomes a great 
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chief and leader in war, 298. The son of a powerful father becomes a 
chief in the prime of life, 197. A man whose form of worship was building 
sweatlodges becomes a chief; his brother who constantly feasts his clan 
fathers becomes a great chief. Both these men win war honors, 254. 

In one tale the vampire-child kills three chiefs, 127. The wife of a 
chief is captured by a very ugly Sioux who marries her, 276. Camp Boy 
marries the daughter of an Hidatsa chief while he is away on the warpath, 
135. Big Iron, a shaman, marries a chief’s daughter, 293. An Hidatsa 
chief has two wives, 237. There is no statement as to the number of 
chiefs in a camp 

It is evident that a chief leads the camp when moving, 264, 175; 
the Sun Worshiper is asked to lead the camp, for he is like a chief, 249. 
A chief announces to his people that the buffalo have been brought 
back from the giant’s country, 217. A chief also announces a communal 
hunt, 219. While on a communal hunt, a chief tells the women to get 
berries for winter use, 220. In the legend telling of the Crow and Hidatsa, 
a chief calls the council together, 273. A camp is moving. There are 
two boys. One of them tells the chief where to camp. The sub-chiefs 
are angry but the chief camps as the boy directs, S 307. A man visits 
the bird country and finds one of the seven cranes acting as chief, 158. 

On two occasions a headman is referred to. An eagle tells his ward, 
“In your generation you will be headman,” 170. Later the boy rules 
the camp as headman, 171. Also, the camp leader takes charge of the 
whole band, 224. A headman sees some handsome men at the outskirts 
of the camp. He invites them to his lodge, 198. ‘“‘Sore Tail always led 
his people in war,”’ S 299. 

Council. As is stated above a chief calls a council when the Crow 
wish to leave the Hidatsa, 273. Once when a camp is starving, the people 
come together in council, tor. People are threatened by an evil man 
who ravishes and kills women going to the woods for firewood. All the 
men come together to decide what to do, 233. 

Crier. Aside from the fact that on two occasions a chief acted as 
crier, there is nothing said about the qualifications for the office. There 
are many references to criers; and in each case only their announcement 
is stated. At daylight a crier went through camp and told the people 
that the buffalo were still there and they should get up, 263. A crier 
calls for men to help search for a deserted boy, 288; it is later announced 
that no one is to go near the dead man who had deserted his stepson, 
289; when a relative goes near the body and is struck by lightning, a 
crier again warns the camp, 290; when the stepson reveals his story to 
his mother, she has it heralded through the camp, 290. Two criers 
go to look for the wife of a camp tyrant, 179. A crier tells the Thunder 
that a chaste woman is being offered him to secure his aid against the 
Turtle, 221. A crier announces a communal hunt, 100; he calls every- 
one to a council, 101; a herald finds fat for a shaman’s use, IOI; a crier 
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also asks all able-bodied men to search for seven buffalo chips in winter 
so that medicine can be made, 104; and a crier announces that the whole 
camp is to go to the rescue of a man surrounded by enemies, 251. A 
crier makes an announcement for the Big Dog Society, 102. 

Police. There is a single reference to the police. Brave men with coups 
acted as police during a Sun Dance, 286. 

Military Societies. No very comprehensive picture of the military 
societies is to be obtained from the tales. A shaman belongs to the Big 
Dog Society. The Big Dogs are gathered in a tipi, singing, and having 
a good time. One of them says: ‘‘When the Indians get up meat to dry, 
we’ll take it and eat it.’’ A crier accordingly announces that the Indians 
are to put up their meat, and the Big Dogs will select what they wish. 
The bravest Big Dogs paint themselves and tie on their medicines. One 
by one they pick out a piece of meat and take it to the meeting place, 
103. In order to create a situation where a strong man whom everyone 
fears can be killed, he is asked to join the Big Dogs, and four very strong 
persons in the society are asked to be his particular friends, 233. 

A bewitched man belongs to the Little Dog Society. When his friends 
come to rescue him they sing Little Dog songs, 199. 

An eloped couple returning to the main camp recognize the Crow 
when they hear the Foxes and Lumpwoods singing, 263. One day the 
Lumpwoods had a dance, 208. 

There are two instances where men seek death voluntarily, 175, 208, 
apparently examples of Crazy-Dogs-wishing-to-die. When Turtle carries 
the foolhardy warriors into the lake they begin to sing Crazy Dog songs 
and shout, 221. 

The process of becoming a Crazy-Dog-who-wishes-to-die is quite 
fully described. Spotted Rabbit after the death of his father resolves 
to be a Crazy-Dog-who-wishes-to-die, and is aided by a clansman in the 
procedure, 299 sq. 

Preparations for War. One of the prominent features of the Crow tales 
is their concern with warfare. Military activities form the background 
for certain stories, and there are vivid accounts of Crow raids. Usually, 
when men are going on the warpath, they receive instructions through 
dreams; or they may undertake a venture in accordance with advice 
given by a supernatural helper or a shaman. A visionary is told, “A few 
days after this some enemies will be found near your place. Get on your 
black horse and strike the first coup,” 158. The seven cranes tell their 
“child” to go on a war party right away. They tell him that in four days 
he will kill a whole camp of enemies; there is a woman who is to be his 
wife whom he must not hurt, 161. A dwarf says to his ward, “Yonder 
are horses, go and bring them,’ 173. A man, transformed into a 
monster, tells his friend to go on a war party, taking only six others 
with him; another time he is told to go on horseback, 215. A poor 
couple is told by the moon to get someone to work for them. These 
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helpers go on raids, but the instructions given are not precise, 187. 
Another man wishing to go on the warpath feasts his clan fathers first. 
When they have eaten, the clan fathers tell their dreams so that the 
Feaster will know what to do. “I had a dream last night: a person stole 
horses and someone killed him and struck coups. I want you to do 
that, my son,” 251. 

There is the interesting account wherein a shaman is asked by a 
young man to help him recover his stolen horses. The shaman refuses 
because one of his medicine taboos has been broken. Finally, however, 
the shaman is persuaded to go despite his fears. In the encounter he is 
very severely wounded; his brothers are furious and are going to kill 
the man who asked him to go out, L 443. Before going on a raid, a 
captain makes medicine, 224; when a hostile camp is reached, a war 
party goes up a hill and makes medicine, 245. A camp is moving in 
quest of war; Sun Worshiper makes medicine and finds that nothing is 
nearby, 250. Red Bear makes medicine so that he may take the lead 
on the warpath, 250. Upon reaching a Sioux camp, two men make 
medicine by smoking roots, 246. Sometimes when a man has decided 
to go on a raid, he sings songs before setting out, 262, 184. A man 
returns to camp to fetch his captain’s forgotten medicine, 226. 

The size of war parties was variable. Holds-the-tail goes on the warpath 
with nine others, 285. Two men decide to go on a war party; they plan 
to take four men with them, 251. Two young men go on a raid, 211; 
a number of men go on the warpath, 212, 286; some young men are 
returning from a war party, 220; a great many young Hidatsa men go 
on a raid, 236. Six men are with the leader of a party, 226. A man is 
told to go on the warpath with six others, 215. Six brothers have gone 
on a war party, 207. Two comrades go raiding for a poor couple, 187. 
In one tale a crier says, ‘“‘All women and children who wish to go on a 
raid may do so,” 133. 

There appears to have been no set time for raids. The men go in the 
spring, 161; winter, 136, 250; fall, 236. A man goes raiding when the 
Crow go to the mountains for lodge poles, 173. 

Scouts are used by the war parties. The captain sends a man to a 
high hill to scout, 285. Two hostile clans each order a scout to go to the 
same high hill, 266. Two men reach a Sioux camp; they see how the 
horses are kept in a big corral. They go back to tell the others, 246. 
Flashes from looking-glasses are used for military signals, 136. They hear 
a coyote howling in front of them. “‘A scout is coming,” they say, 134. 

On a raid a young man sneaks up, kills two men, and scalps them. 
The scalps are tied to the end of a lodge pole, 263. In other tales, too, 
the enemy is scalped, 174, S 308, 223. Two enemy scouts gamble, and 
one bets his scalp, 266. 

Various weapons are described. White Robe has a shield given to 
him by Old Man Coyote. It is bright red with bears’ ears tied on, S 299. 
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Another man is told to paint the picture of birds (his helpers) on his 
shield and use it to protect his face, 201. A boy in a battle with a super- 
natural man asks a girl to give him his shield and a stone maul tied to 
a lodge pole, 123. A spear, 138, tomahawk, 283, sword, 131, 107, hatchet, 
233, and knives, 171, 179, 189, 233, are mentioned. Guns, powder, 
and bullets are spoken of, 42, 149, 171, 224, 257. And of course bows 
and arrows are used, 138, 249, 263. 

Warpath. While on the warpath men conducted themselves in the 
same manner as when a whole camp moved. A war party camps near a 
river, 215; a party comes toa creek, stops, kills game and eats, 285. Some 
men come upon a bark hut where a war party has been, 213. Returning 
warriors see buffalo; they kill one, build a fire, and eat, 243, 241. 

The rules governing warfare are not explicitly given. Defenseless 
camps are attacked. A war party comes upon a camp while the men are 
out hunting buffalo; the men are killed, the horses taken, the tipi covers 
torn and the poles broken, and a woman captured, 161. A Crow camp is 
destroyed while the men are away hunting, and the enemy captures 
the chief’s wife and son, 275. At sight of the approaching enemy, the 
Crow break camp and flee, leaving behind the children who were playing 
some distance from camp, 222. A camp in which the people are all afoot 
is attacked by the enemy on horseback; they try to flee, 267. 

It seems hardly necessary to quote all the passages where fighting is 
described. I have selected those which appear to be most typical, and 
which bring out most clearly the military objectives of the Crow. The 
examples deal with both offensive and defensive warfare. 

A man, about to fall asleep, hears horses snorting. He asks his wife 
to peep out. The corral is right in front of the camp. She sees someone 
stealing horses. The man hurries out with his gun. The horse thief has 
already mounted a horse, but the Crow shoots him. The enemy falls 
dead, the man strikes a coup and takes his gun. His wife takes the second 
strike. They drag this enemy to the center of the camp and dance round 
him, 251. While butchering, a man is surrounded by the enemy. The 
other hunters hear the shooting, turn back and tell the crier to call the 
camp to help the man, 251. 

All the men of the camp are out fighting. On the other side there is 
a Dakota on a dark bay pinto and wearing a bonnet. He drives back 
all the Crow. At last one of the Crow finds ambush; when the Dakota 
passes him, he shoots him twice in the back. The Crow takes the Dakota’s 
horse, his bonnet, and his feathered stick. He strikes a coup, then turns 
back to his people, 246. 

A war party comes upon a Sioux camp when there are many horses 
in a big corral. They put down one part of the corral to lead out the 
horses they want and all the others which are not tied follow. Later 
one of the Crow returns, cuts all the ropes and drives off the rest of the 
horses, 246. 
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[hese significant aspects of warfare appear again and again, — killing 
enemies, striking coups, capturing horses and finery, 252, 253, 255, 268, 
230, 231. A person in danger might announce it to the main camp and 
expect aid, 255, 251, 289. There is one account of a very brave and strong 
man who refuses all gifts of friendship and terrorizes a camp for a long 
time, 287. 

War parties went long distances, and were sometimes gone for years. 
An abandoned warrior follows the tracks of his party for two nights 
anda day. They had made four killings; they had gone far from home; 
they were gone a year, 134 sq. A boy is gone for three winters, 136. 

The motives for warfare were: feuds, 175, 185; capturing horses, 215, 
161, 251, 268, 224, 228, 231, 239, 241, 243, 245; taking captives, 161; 
killing the enemy, 268, 230, 231; rescue, 251, 268; ennui (Old Man 
Coyote, tired of doing nothing, goes on a war party, but he sees no 
enemies and comes home, 21); and formal military honors. 

War Honors. Striking coup is the most frequently mentioned war 
honor, though very little is specified about this matter. Men strike 
a first coup, 134, 251; men strike a coup, 223, 197; a crazy boy is said 
to have had a coup stick, 264. When a war party returns, they go through 
camp with the first coup-striker in the lead, 161. To be captain of a 
war party was a great honor. Cunning Man was the only war captain 
the people had; everything they did was modelled on him, 266. A man 
and his son become war captains as a result of a bird’s medicine; this 
medicine is specifically designed to make the owner a war captain, I61. 
A boy dreams that he is to be captain of a war party, 223. When six 
brothers and a sister go up to become the Dipper, the war captain goes 
up first, 218. The white man told the Indians, “‘By wars you get chiefs,”’ 
220. Two men bring horses and kill an enemy; they became very 
distinguished, 188. 

Return of Warriors. Old Man Coyote made the people dance whenever 
they killed an enemy, 17. When some warriors return, they make the 
girls dance, 223. Some warriors return to an old camp site after a suc- 
cessful raid; as they approach, they sing a song of rejoicing; and upon 
their arrival, they dance. Sun Worshiper sings so long that his voice 
is gone, 249 

A party returns with horses, and they ride through camp with them. 
A man’s father and wife come to the captain to inquire for a missing 
warrior, 228. In some cases people who have been considered dead return 
successful. When such a warrior returns at night with a boy, his parents 
and wife make a fire; they put their arms around the two and kiss them. 
The father goes out and Sings a song of rejoicing. They are fed corn balls, 
230. Six brothers returning from the warpath find their younger sister 
crying near the camp. The captain asks, “Did the people think we had 
been killed ?’? 207. Again some people who have been mourned as lost 
return. It is a joyful meeting. They have something to eat; the next 
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day they are going to make a display; they pass through the camp, 239, 
136. A war party returns. They are invited to a man’s home and fed, 
so that they may tell the story of their adventures, 265. A war party 
which has been gone for three. years returns. Two men are sent to dis- 
cover whether any of the wives have married again. They see some 
new husbands, but some have not married and are still mourning. The 
next day they come to show off in camp, 136. A boy takes charcoal 
and blackens his face, saying he has killed an enemy, 124. 

There are instances, too, of unsuccessful returns. Two men return 
empty-handed, 211; a party returns afoot, 221. A party goes a 
considerable distance, two turn back, 214; another party goes far and 
gets hungry, most of them turn back, 212. 

Relations with Neighboring Tribes. Aside from accounts of warfare 
with all the neighboring tribes, there are references to other types of 
intertribal intercourse. 

A Sioux chief marries a captured Crow woman and adopts the two 
captive boys. One boy becomes a Sioux chief. Later, learning that they 
are captives, the boys return to the Crow. After a time they come back 
to the Sioux; then their Sioux father goes with them to the Crow. Peace 
is established between the tribes for the first time, 276. The tale is told 
of the Hidatsa and Nez Percé making peace under similar circumstances, 
279. In these two tales peace is established because of love of captive 
children. 

A Sioux woman comes to marry a Crow warrior. Since the Sioux fear 
this Crow, the marriage is permitted. There is an exchange of presents, 
and there is peace between the two tribes for a time, 140. 

An old woman in an enemy camp who speaks Crow is used as an 
interpreter, 240. An Hidatsa war party, because of their similar language, 
is received hospitably by the Crow. Some Hidatsa men stay to marry 
Crow women; some Crow men accompany those that return. They 
establish trading relations which are always maintained. The Crow pack 
meat for the Hidatsa and bring back corn, 275. The Sioux offer a Crow 
captive to the Sun, 241. 


EMOTIONAL LIFE. Certain familiar emotions are referred to in the 
tales: anger, gaiety, loyalty, jealousy, romantic love, homesickness, 
pity, generosity. . 

The Seven Stars were once living on this earth; they got angry about 
something and went to the sky, 211. The father of a boy who has never 
gone on the warpath flings himself into the fire, burning himself in his 
anger, because he has never been able to sing any praise-songs. Then 
the boy is angry over his father’s behavior and goes on a raid, 133. A 
chief is angry when a certain man refuses to do his _ bidding, 
132. A woman is angry with her husband because he does not pay 
heed when she tells him that the enemy is teasing her, 256. A boy begs 
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a favor of another so persistently that he finally gets angry and 
complies, 276. A certain man is always angry with his stepson, 288. 
The animals are angry when Old Man Coyote tells them a certain rock 
has called them names, 37. Calling people names is a serious offense, 
S 290, S 298, 116. The son of the Sun becomes angry at a meadowlark 
that continually goes about before him, and he shoots the bird, 69. 

A supernatural woman laughs when, by flying out of the fire as sparks, 
she escapes being burned, 80. The Indians laugh when a poor boy, 
who has been chewing fat, spits into the fire, and the flames leap up. 
“Your spittle must be greasy,” they say, 275. 

Loyalty receives sanction in the tales. A man is transformed into a 
monster, but he is not forsaken by his comrade, 214. A boy stays behind 
a war party in a rude shelter to care for his brother who has a broken 
shin-bone, 236. Members of a war party attempt to rescue a drowning 
man, 231. A woman travels a long distance to find her wounded lover 
who has been abandoned by his war party, 238. 

Men are jealous of their wives, 171, 179, 226, 256, 302. A good-looking 
man is hated because men’s wives were infatuated with him, 182. A 
supernatural woman is jealous of the human wives who succeed her and 
causes them to die, 212. 

Certain aspects of romantic love have been touched upon in the 
sections devoted to marriage and family life, 99, 102, 107, I10, etc. 
Mention should be made again of the tale of the faithful mistress who goes 
on a long journey to find her lover, 238. 

A visionary, absent for a long time, grows homesick, 166. The Corn 
Woman grows homesick after she has lived some time with her Indian 
husband, 109. When the Crow wife of the Sun discovers that she is 
human, she grows homesick, S 300. A man cries from homesickness, 
229. 

The emotion of pity is spoken of repeatedly in the folklore. Both pity 
as we understand it and the conventional pity of a supernatural person 
which results in a vision and adoption are referred to. Examples of the 
former are rare. In the story of the compassionate brother-in-law there 
appears to be a case of genuine pity for a woman who has been abused, 
188. A visionary is sent home because his supernatural helper feels that 
his parents have suffered long enough, 156. A child, hearing that her 
beloved uncle has been killed, cries out of pity for her father in his 
great grief, 286. A man feels badly when he thinks an eloped couple 
(his own wife and his comrade) are dead, 264. A mother-in-law cries 
when her son takes his wife out to drown her, 109. 

The instances of supernatural aid through pity are far more numerous. 
The conventional way to receive such pity is to go about crying, I01, 
I2I, 172, 135, 150, 152, 162, 170, 188, 189, 190, I9I, 194, 197, 202, 207, 
276, 288, 289. Crying is also a way of indicating mourning, 22, 75, 129, 
130, 191, 193, 195, 215, 221, 236, 239, 241, 250, 279, 289, 301. There 
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are some instances where people cry over disappointments and dis- 
tress, apparently not as a matter of convention, 129, 155, 176, 234, 255, 
260, 272, 281. 

There are two tales devoted to the theme of peace being created 
between hostile tribes because of the love of captive children, 277, 279. 
Kind young men become distinguished; the ungenerous ones remain 
poor, 189. 


ETHICAL CONCEPTS. If we attempt to force the ethical thinking of the 
Crow Indians into the categories familiar to ourselves, some comparable 
data are brought to light. 

We are accustomed to look upon mutual aid as an ethical matter. 
Instances of it occur in the literature of the Crow who appear to accept 
it as a matter of course. The entire camp seeks for a child lost from a 
travois, 169. A crier announces that a man has married two otter women; 
the whole camp is asked to go on a hunt to secure sufficient food for this 
man’s otter “‘father,’’ S 298. When an illegitimate child is deserted 
in a buffalo wallow, it is stated, ‘“‘people did not know anything about 
it, they thought the girl had a stomach ache,”’ 161. A man’s comrades 
come to rescue him from the witch he has married, 199. Several men 
unite their efforts to kill the woman-snatcher, 233. 

As with ourselves the Crow have a definite mode of procedure in the 
case of murder. There is a tale which tells of how a good-looking man of 
a certain clan was killed by members of another. Later a good-looking 
man from the murderer’s clan was slain. This act was regarded merely 
as compensation, 185. Also, as with us, quite apart from the conventional 
machinery dealing with cases of murder, there is an emotional attitude 
in regard to it. The man who kills the individual from the murderer’s 
clan, 185, even though it is legitimate compensation, refuses to scalp 
him, saying, “I have done evil enough.” During this same trouble a 
man purposely misses in shooting at a man whom his clan wishes to kill. 
When he is accused of it, he says, ““Yes, for we have killed his brother, 
who was a good man.” 

Other tales reveal a similar emotion in the matter of murder. A 
woman who is transformed into a bear regrets that she has destroyed 
her own people, 207. There is a shaman who begs to be thrown into 
water so that he may heal himself of his wounds, but his companions 
refuse. ““You are not dead yet; if we threw you into the water it would 
not look well,’ 232. 

Revenge appears also in Crow folklore. In an origin myth it is stated: 
“Some of them are not strong of heart and want to take revenge when 
ill-treated,’’ 16. A boy kills the stepfather who deserted him in an 
eagle’s nest. The mother does not protest, and a crier heralds that no 
one is to go near the murdered man lest it give them trouble, 289. The 
man who asks his brother to eat his own wife in time of famine is killed 
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by the woman. The husband accepts it as a matter of course: “He 
was crazy and you have killed him,” 234. Black Elk is deserted on the 
warpath by his companions; later he returns with medicine power. When 
the men who deserted him go on a raid, they never return. Since Black 
Elk is blamed, his father has it heralded: “‘They gave Black Elk trouble 
first.’ And the matter is settled, 231. The man who tests his sons- 
in-law and destroys those that fail is finally defeated; and he meets 
the same fate he has previously dealt out to others, 151. When a man 
turns cannibal and wishes to eat his comrade, he is left to die where he 
was caught in a tree by his sharpened leg, 214. Supernatural beings mete 
out vengeance, 2II, 202, 221. 

There are examples also where kindliness and generosity are rewarded. 
The men who help an old, helpless couple become great, 188. Giants 
give the Crow warriors buffalo for having helped them against their 
enemies, 217. The fate of camp-tyrants bears a somewhat similar aspect. 
The anti-social chief is overcome by a man intent on helping the people, 
S 314, 171, 175. 

In the matter of warfare the ethics which have come to us from Euro- 
pean chivalry are not much in evidence. All the children are deserted 
when a camp is attacked, 222. Women are killed, 280. Camps are at- 
tacked while the men are away hunting, women and children being taken 
captive, 161, 175, 280. A Nez Percé boy out herding horses is captured 
by the Hidatsa, 279. Six men are killed while swimming across a river, 249. 

Virtue, or chastity, has a definite meaning for the Crow. It is for the 
sake of a virtuous woman who has refused his offer of marriage that a 
man endures suffering and scorn. He tortures himself and goes on a 
quest after she has been captured by the enemy, although his relatives 
object to his action. Later on the warpath he is scorned by his companions 
because he leads them a long distance without permitting them to take 
any booty, but proceeds instead to rescue the virtuous woman, 268. 
There can be no doubt that chastity in both men and women merits 
special honor in the tribe. When the help of Thunder is desired, they 
offer him for wife a chaste woman, 221. When a shaman is about to 
make medicine to bring game, it is necessary to find a man who has not 
yet known a woman in order to have him perform a particular part of 
the rite. ‘It took some time to find one,’’ runs the comment, IoI. 

Some other references in the traditions may have some slight bearing 
on the matter of chastity. They say to a particularly lewd woman: 
“You are pretty and ought to behave better,” 99. There is the simple 
statement regarding a youth who possesses a buffalo cow stuck fast 
in the mud: he had never known a woman. From the context one can 
attach no significance to this fact, except that further on it appears 
that following the episode with the buffalo he takes no wife but lives 
single as before. When the buffalo-child comes to him he fails to recognize 
it because he has no wife, 117. 
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It is against a background of widespread philandering that these 
comments on chastity must be viewed. It is as though the ideal standard 
in the matter of sexual relationship had been set too high for attainment, 
or as if tribal practice had been compensated for by an ideal almost 
unrecognized in daily living. 

Linked with chastity or virtue in the whole complex of sexual morality 
are the matters pertaining to incest and illegitimacy. There are two 
tales recorded in which fathers have sexual intercourse with their own 
daughters, 41, S 291. In the one case it is Old Man Coyote; and, when 
the fact becomes known, it is cried down by the whole tribe as an evil 
thing. Even Old Man Coyote reproaches himself for having done this 
most wicked thing, 41-3. The other tale deals with a chief who lives 
with his daughter and has a child by her. This child, whose birth is 
kept a secret, is later admonished never to refer to his father, S 291, 
294. 

Illegitimate children are not accepted graciously by the Crow. This 
fact is attested by the treatment of certain infants and by the general 
attitude toward paternity. The birth of illegitimate offspring is kept 
a secret, S 294, and the infants are cast into buffalo wallows, S 291, 161. 
The mother of such an abandoned infant pretends to be virtuous and is 
proud, 163. Old Man Coyote considers it a good joke to arrange for the 
Thunder Bird to have an illegitimate child with the wife of the Bald 
Head Eagle, S 288. It is considered a great misfortune for a child not 
to know its own father, and such a child is taunted with the fact that 
he is fatherless, 117, 132. 

In addition to the specific ethical concepts already considered there 
appears also the ideal role of conduct for the men and for the women. 
The ethics of a social group is vividly expressed by the sum of the 
normal or customary and unquestioned activities of its individual 
members. One may assume that the desire for social approbation will 
tend to hold the individual members, in a greater or less degree, to the 
ideal standard of conduct for the tribe. Naturally one must be on one’s 
guard against too readily accepting superficial impressions as the es- 
sential point of view of the tribe. But, bearing this danger in mind, there 
is something to be gained from the analysis of the goals toward which 
the daily living of the Crow Indians tends. 

Womanhood. If one pieces together the background against which 
the plots of the tales are developed, there emerges a fairly clear picture 
of the Crow woman at her daily affairs. She is the sustaining force 
behind the men-folk whose colorful adventures bulk so large in the 
subject-matter of the tales. We see her first of all concerned with the 
material well-being of her people. It is she who prepares the clothing, 
124, and the many moccasins for the frequent journeys, 108, 152, 187, 
218, 237, 242, 252, 277. It is she who gathers the firewood, S 300, 233, 
and carries the water from the spring, 196, 204, S 301. She prepares 
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the meals, 121, 149, having gathered berries and dug for roots, 187, 
224, 254, and having received from the hands of her men the meat from 
the hunt, 137, 233. 

What share in the care of young children falls to the women is not 
brought out in the traditions. In one case both the husband and wife 
care for a baby that was found in a pit; it is the father who brings a 
sickly child to a shaman for treatment, 245; a chief who has adopted 
a captive boy says to the child’s real father, ““You won’t give him the 
care I do,” 281. In another tale a child always sleeps with his grand- 
mother, 195. However, the negative implications in certain comments 
appear to point to the fact that it is the mother who is responsible for 
the care of very young children. A girl refuses to marry because she 
does not wish to have children, they would make her dirty, 107. A 
bewitched man is found in his tipi with a baby in his arms, and this 
and kindred occupations siamp his degradation upon him, 199. When 
a woman leaves her husband, she takes her little boy with her, 255. 
And it is the mother of the reformed idler who asks the father to leave 
off abusing the boy so that she may talk to him, 137. 

Yet we cannot accept as complete this picture of the Crow woman as 
the household drudge, occupying an inferior position in tribal life, for 
we find her sharing the privileges of men and assuming an individuality 
quite apart from daily burden-bearing. She accompanies men on the 
hunt, 128; she goes on war raids, 49, 133, 253, 262; she is allowed to 
enter the sweatlodge, 245; she goes in quest of a vision, 3, 130,171, 229; 
she is pitied by supernatural beings when faced with peril, 109, 121, 
187, 190, 207; and finally and significantly she may accumulate wealth 
through the exercise of personal medicine power, 128, 196, 234. There 
are tales in which she pits her power against that of men, 109, 122, 168, 
199, 210, 235. 

This picture of woman’s position, drawn from the tales, corresponds 
in the main with that in the ethnological accounts. It is of interest to 
note, however, that whereas Dr. Lowie points out that the Crow have 
a clear notion of what a woman should be, — virtuous, skilled in feminine 
accomplishments, physically attractive, a complex summed up in the 
phrase, ‘““She is a good woman,”’ Lowie, C 77, story-tellers lay stress 
upon the last feature only. It would seem, moreover, that in a society 
where the material comfort of the people lay in so great a degree in the 
hands of the woman her manual skill would be paramount. And, 
judging from the jibes of joking-relatives, this is the case in actual 
practice. ‘“You have never put up a tent;” ‘““You have never beaded 
any blankets; ‘‘You are exceedingly lazy, you never do beadwork 
or make moccasins for your husband ;”’ — so the inefficient are taunted, 
Lowie, B 205. 

Yet a list of all the descriptive phrases in the literature brings none 
of these facts to light. It is the good-looking woman who is sought in 
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marriage, S 299, S 301, S 309, S 312, 99, 107, 117, 119, 132, 149, 161, 167, 
196, 237, 258, 268, 276, 302. In one tale where evil befalls the succes- 
sive husbands of a certain girl a new suitor says: ‘All right, she is good- 
looking, it does not matter even if I should die,’’ 149. The camp tyrants 
always appropriate all the good-looking women, 132, 171, 180, 182, 
S 312. In other ways, too, the tribal interest in physical perfection is 
attested. When it is deemed desirable to reveal the greatness of a 
particular man, this detail is added: his two wives were the best-looking 
women in camp, 230. Again when a buffalo-wife wishes to return to 
her Indian husband, she comes as a fine-looking woman; “‘they were 
good-looking,”’ it is said of her and her child, 117. And it is a pretty 
wife who dares to disobey her husband’s commands, 189. To be sure 
these women may have been virtuous, but the fact is not explicit in the 
tales. This insistence on physical beauty is not strange to one brought 
up in the European literary tradition wherein there is a comparable 
emphasis which does not necessarily imply a lack of appreciation of other 
feminine accomplishments. 

There are a few more desirable qualities which are referred to in the 
tales. A man wants to kill his sister-in-law who is a medicine woman. 
Her husband refuses, saying merely, ‘““There is nothing the matter with 
her, she is providing for us,” S 54. There was a woman with a great 
many relatives whom all men wanted to marry, I9g1. One girl is good, 
kind, and pretty, 268. Another is virtuous, 268. 

Manhood. When we come to consider the tribal ideal for masculine 
conduct, we find again that physical perfection is greatly appreciated. 
“Spotted Rabbit was the best-looking Crow that ever lived. There 
were no pimples or scars on his face, he had small feet and small hands, 
there was no fault in any part of his body. He lived with his father 
and mother and owned plenty of horses,’’ 299. Such is the fullest single 
account of the Crow ideal of masculine perfection. It is further said of 
this man that all men are jealous of him because their wives may want 
him, since he is so good-looking, 302. Another good-looking boy who 
has had one side of his face burnt goes on a quest to have his former 
beauty restored, because he did not want a bad face, 156. A girl scorns 
the attentions of a poor, ugly boy, 191; and it is necessary for a good- 
looking man to arrange a marriage with a pretty woman for his ugly 
comrade, 256. Men who had evil intentions toward their wives were 
good-looking, 109, 119. In one case the fact of personal appearance out- 
weighed the matter of poverty, 99. It is the good-looking men who are 
popular with women, 193, 226, 256, 302; indeed, a man is hated by the 
men of a clan for he was so good-looking that all their wives loved him, 
182. And when the young men go out to flirt, they make themselves 
as handsome as possible, 163. 

There are statements, however, which make it clear that there are 
other desirable attributes as well. Indeed, it appears that the Crow 
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approved of a strenuous existence. There is a tale wherein Old Man 
Coyote marries the Whirlwind, who is later persuaded to divorce him 
because he fools whatever he sees and roams about continually, 33. The 
stories of Camp Boy and the Reformed Idler bear out the impression 
of the intense competition involved in the very core of Crow life. This 
competition is abundantly attested in the ethnological literature. There 
may also be a feeling for the ethical value of all types of work in the 
dialogue between Old Man Coyote’s wife and Red Woman where it is 
so arranged that the Indians must always work hard for a living, 28. 

It is in a tale of a reformed idler that the ideals of Crow manhood 
are most explicitly set forth. “‘A young man was living with his father. 
He did not do anything. In the morning he got up when the sun was 
high and after breakfast he would lie down again.’’ Such idling greatly 
angers the boy’s father whose taunts lead him finally to assume the 
responsibilities of his years. First he goes out to hunt deer, and he 
continues in this with marked success until his father asks him to cease. 
Whereupon he goes on raids and brings herd after herd of horses until 
his father, having great difficulty in caring for so many animals, again 
tells him to stop. Now, having made medicine, he goes on the warpath. 
He gets through the enemies’ lines without being shot; he kills enemies 
and takes their horses and finery, 136, 139. 

Crow men generally rose to fame through a similar series of accom- 
plishments. The various abilities necessary to successful hunters are 
often commented upon. In one instance, a hunter receives special 
honor. A good marksman is asked to help the Thunderbirds, 144; this 
hero can shoot well with bow and arrows, has a good knife, was a fast 
runner and strong of body, 147. When men are good hunters, their 
families have plenty of meat, 149, 184. The greatest detail concerning 
hunting is found in stories about men who fail completely in this 
skill, 172, 257. Yet it is interesting that in neither story of unsuccessful 
hunters is any opprobrium attached to incapacity; they later receive 
supernatural patrons through whose aid they become skilled and suc- 
cessful in all important pursuits. 

Men constantly seek opportunities to go on raids to steal horses, 161, 
182, 188, 215, 223, 231, 241, 245, 258, 274, 279, 280, S 308. The companions 
of a leader of one war party get angry after they have come a long distance 
without getting horses or some booty, 268. It is not the acquisition of 
loot that is desired but the impression produced by the exploits upon 
one’s fellows. For discussion, see Property, above, p. 339. 

For discussion of the ethics of warfare, see above, p. 346. 


CURRENT BELIEFS. To every undertaking there are always four trials, 
14, etc. Throughout the mythology references to the number four tend 
to show a widespread belief in its potency. The references are so numer- 
ous that a collection of them in their totality tends to defeat its 
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purpose. A few of the most typical examples, therefore, are selected. 
In various happenings it is essential that four days elapse, 55, 58, 74, 
109, 140, 147, 150, 222. In several instances supernatural patrons give 
four medicines, 160, 169, 289, 203, 192. Frequently four individuals 
unite in an undertaking, 17, 291, 154, 160, 216, 272. Starving persons 
are revived by four handfuls of blood, 190, 243. Four trials are given 
to achieve certain ends, 27, 109, 149. Spring Boy follows his brother 
to the sky with four arrows, 67, 83. The flames which rise from a 
shaman’s fire reach the heavens when the fourth ball of fat is thrown 
in, IOI, 104. 

In subsequent sections it will be seen more specifically how the number 
four functions in magical practices, and also how it is used as a literary 
device. It is interesting to note the occasional use of seven, IOI, 113, 
164, 168, 157, 160; three, 26, 65, 77, 86, S 304, S 293; five, 86, 133; and 
ten, 20, 26, 77, 113. 

A cocoon let down from the air by a spider’s thread upon the neck 
of Old Man Coyote causes him to fall soundly asleep, 19. The crane is 
considered by the Crow to be the cleverest animal, 297. The Indians 
hear flutes blowing during a snowstorm, 103. Burning the upper lip 
of a dead person gives the corpse the appearance of being alive and 
smiling, S 303, S 287, 75. 

A dangerous buffalo is vulnerable in the collar bone and anus, 80. 
There seems to be some significance attached to the shinbone, though 
what it is does not appear clearly. A father beats the shinbone of his 
son in order to induce him to go on a raid for honors, 137; the broken 
shinbone of a warrior does not heal readily, 236; a starving man takes 
the meat from his calves as well as the marrow from his own bone to 
cook, then he sharpens his shinbone in order to kill and eat his comrade, 
213. The Bear Woman warns her sister not to hit her shinbone with 
firewood, 207. The man who sharpened his shinbone can cut through 
all the trees except the raven-tree (rough-barked willow ?), 213. 

Certain colors are significant in the life of the Crow. Spring Boy makes 
four arrows to reach the sky, — yellow, black, blue, green, 83. In another 
tale Spring Boy had two arrows, yellow and black; Curtain Boy had two 
arrows, blue and green, 88. A boy is killed and thrown into the water; 
when he has been restored to life, he is given arrows marked with 
yellow, black, blue, S 313. Grandchild can kill anything with four 
arrows, — two red, and two blue, 60. A dwarf’s ward has arrows, 
red, blue, black, yellow, 169. 

The cardinal directions play a part also. Bones-together (a buffalo 
skull that has been transformed into a buffalo) lost his wife; he called 
west, north, east, south for all the other buffaloes to come to help him, 
S 302. A supernatural helper dives into the water in the four cardinal 
directions before giving the man medicine, 292. A shaman going to 
rescue a drowned boy runs toward the four quarters, then goes up in the 
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air, 133. The earth is braced in four places, 115. In making medicine, 
a man blows toward the four quarters; he whistled southward, then 
west, then north, then east, 199. When a child is named by a dwarf, 
it is first placed toward the four quarters, 173. 

Certain words are offensive to the Crow. “You are like a ghost,”’ 
says a man to his buffalo wife, at which she is offended and leaves him, 
116. “Though you are a ghost,’ says the Bear Woman of her sister, 
“T’ll eat you up. Even before this I did not like her, she has hurt me,” 
209. When the Bear Woman says she will live in peace with her sister, 
the sister calls her a ghost. The Bear Woman at once threatens to bite 
her head off, 210. Some deserted men hear the voice of a woman outside 
their shelter; they think it is a ghost, 238. In the separation legend, 
the departed Crow are said to resemble ghosts, 273. There was a woman 
who was a ghost; men would come wishing to marry her. She is later 
called Whirlwind, 32. 

There are several instances where the spirit exists outside a person’s 
body. Morning Star’s son’s real body was above his head, and only 
when that was wounded could he be killed, 107. A birdman stuck one 
of his feathers on his head; he blows into a tipi as a feather, 112. A man 
has an ant which was his own body; a louse from his head speaks for 
him, 113. An eagle feather was put on a boy’s head. “This is his body. 
And the boy was light in moving about, 162. Old Man Coyote tells a 


°° 


man to place a long thin piece of buffalo sinew and the breast feather 
of an eagle on top of his head, — his being is in this feather, S 290. The 
dwarf sends an eagle plume to scout for his son, 130. 

The Hidatsa like a man who has found a stray horse, 158. One who 
loves his wife, that one has truly a buffalo wife, 119. Everything pro- 
ceeds from left to right, 14. The rattle is shaken from left to right, 300. 

The elk and the blowing of a flute have significance for lovers, 197, 
142. The significance of “‘crazy people”’ is not entirely clear. When Old 
Man Coyote marries his own daughter, he is called Crazy One, a ghost, 
and a dog, 42. A lewd woman is called crazy, 99. When the twins 
restore their mother to life, their father says, ‘“The boys are crazy,” 95. 
A crazy boy is made comrade to a shaman’s son whom he is to protect, 
205. A crazy man charges seven buffalo bulls and is killed, 105. One 
buffalo is called Crazy Bull, 162. 

Men with strong medicine power are believed to be invulnerable, 132, 
174, 180. Ceremonial acts result in long life. The form of prayer is that 
the individual may “‘reach a certain season,” 250. The relative success of 
four forms of worship was determined by the age attained by each of the 
brothers, 253. 


RELIGION : MYTHICAL CONCEPTS. World. People of olden times referred 
to the Sun as Old Man; he was the supreme being and created the earth 
and man, 141. The earth was braced in four places, 115. The country 
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of the Crow was in the middle of the earth, 60. The giants with their 
buffalo lived on the other side of the earth; they had a big camp and 
used some of the buffalo for riding, 218. There is a reference to a 
drowned boy being brought back from the ocean by a shaman. He 
alighted on the beach and waited for the tide to go back before he 
attacked the monsters, 133. 

The Sun lived in the sky country which was approached by a woman 
who climbed higher and higher up a tree in pursuit of a porcupine. At 
last she was near the Sun who reached down and got her. There was a 
big tipi in which Sun lived with his mother. The Moon (male) came 
into Sun’s tipi. (In another tale the moon is an old woman, 157.) Sun 
married the Indian woman, by whom he had a son; Moon married a 
frog. The Sun’s wife went digging for wild turnips, she dressed a hide; 
the Sun made a bow and arrows for his son, but asked him not to shoot 
a meadowlark. The woman dug up a big turnip (buffalo chips) and made 
a hole through which Indians gambling below could be seen. A rope 
made by a spider of all the sinews of a buffalo, killed by Sun, is long 
enough to reach to the tops of the trees on the earth. It would have 
been fully long enough if Sun had not forgotten some leg sinews. The 
woman laid her digging stick across the skyhole and descended by the 
sinew rope, 52. 

In another tale the sky country is described as just like the earth. There 
was good water and everything was better there, 57. 

The sky could also be reached by a particular boy by sending up four 
arrows, throwing the bow after them, and going up after them. They 
were having a Sun Dance in the sky. The drums were being beaten, and 
Old Woman’s grandchild was to be eaten, 66. 

When a woman entered the sky, the place of entry closed behind, 69. 
There were at least four camps in the sky country. An old woman was 
making parfleches; another was working on a hide, 84. In the fourth 
camp the people were black eagles; Long Arm was their chief, 84. 

A man is taken to the Sun’s country by ducks, four appearing at a 
time for four times, 153. The Sun and his wife lived in a big tipi by a 
creek. Their faces were like fire; their child was stripped naked and had 
a big belly. The child was told by his parents to get water for the man. 
The man ate by himself; he went hunting. The Sun and his family ate 
human flesh; “if brave men get killed, we boil them and their soup is 
better than that of common men,” 157. 

An Indian once went to the birds’ country; he went on the back of a 
crane. They stopped where the sky touches the earth. The seven 
birds got in a row at the sky-hole; the chief, a crane, took his comrade’s 
hand and sang a song. With his pipe he raised the sky and told the 
birds to go. The sky closed down. They flew over the water and saw a 
black spot, the birds’ land, 159. 

The birds had tipis. The first one was the meadowlark’s, painted 
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yellow and with a black top. The bluebird’s tent was all blue. The rest 
of the birds’ tents were all painted differently. The night-hawk’s tent 
had a night-hawk figure in the rear and the chief of the yellow-cranes 
had a big yellow tent. The Indian had no meat while in the crane’s 
tent. The cranes made arrows for him and showed him where the deer 
were. He killed one. The deer were not afraid of him, so he went right 
up and shot one. They told him not to bring meat to the tent. One 
crane came and ate with him, finally all of them came. Thereafter the 
cranes ate meat. Other birds came to eat with them. There was no 
winter, but plenty of cherries and plums. After a while a crier said that 
in one month they would start for the Indians’ country. The Indian was 
taught how to lift the sky with a pipe, 160. The birds painted up, 158. 
They then had a parade, dressed up as though for a fight, 160. 

Summer and winter are owned by a Woman, with a strong heart, 
living in a large tipi. Summer is kept in a dark bag, winter in a white 
one. A long time ago it was always winter, towards the south it was 
always summer and all the beautiful birds lived there, S 282. 

The stars are very powerful. Old Man Coyote put the stars in the world 
at the beginning. They were dangerous, 17. One of the stars trans- 
formed himself into the tobacco plant, 15, 272. The Dipper is everlasting, 
210. Seven brothers left the earth to become the Dipper, 205, 211, 
S 312. Seven brothers become the Seven Stars, a boy remains near 
them but separate, 126. Six brothers and a sister wish to become the 
Dipper. They go up after a ceremonial smoke. “At night we shall walk, in 
the daytime we’ll go into the ground. We’ll always come again on the other 
side of the earth. We shall do as Sun, Moon, and Morning Star do,” 211. 

Grandchild, after killing off all the evil things on the earth, becomes 
Morning Star. In the spring when the animals are about to have little 
ones, he does not come out. He comes afterwards, 74. A family become 
stars so that they may live forever. The mother is the moon, the father 
is the morning star; Curtain Boy is the last star in the Dipper, and Spring 
Boy the evening star, 85. In a variant the boys, their mother, and the 
dogs go up to become stars; they appear during two moons in the spring, 
then not any more for two months, and then they appear again, 69. 

Animals. Animals as they are described in the Crow mythology, 
aside from those killed as game, are endowed with supernatural power 
and capable of adopting and helping human beings, or of proving 
harmful to them. They vary in degree of power, but there is no fixed 
hierarchy. Contradictions occur from story to story. 

Among the evil beings there was a buffalo, called Bull-dead-wolf, which 
had killed many people and was very dangerous. Nothing could be 
done against it, all were afraid of it. In pursuit the buffalo tore out a 
big piece of earth each time it struck the ground. The buffalo was killed 
when it had been shot twice right in the collar bone and twice in the 


anus, 79. 
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There are several references to a mythical animal called the Long- 
otter. The old woman who adopts Grandchild is married to a long- 
otter who issues from a spring as a fog every morning to eat corn pud- 
ding. Grandchild kills him, after which the woman asks him to help 
her drag the otter to the spring. She tells the long-otter to go to the 
rivers and live there for it is God’s son who was there, 71. In another 
tale when long-otter is killed by a human hunter who is befriended by 
Eagle and Sun, the thunder comes and takes him away, 155. This 
long-otter always comes up out of the lake and eats the eagle’s children, 
153. Four times it gets foggy in the morning and afternoon, the fourth 
time the animal comes out‘of the water. The hunter, in order to kill it, 
has wood brought; he has four big stones ready as for sweat-bathing. 
As the animal comes up the steep hill with its mouth wide open, the 
young man takes a stick and throws a hot stone into its mouth. He 
throws a second; at the third, the animal stops. At the fourth stone, 
the animal dies; it floated up and went round and round the island, 
which it completely surrounded, 155. In another tale the Dwarf’s ward 
kills a dragon who kills the eagle’s children. It is killed in the same way 
as the long-otter, 170. 

Two female long-otters become women in order to ensnare a human 
husband. These animals have fine fur; they live under the water in 
tipis with their people. The human husband is sent on a buffalo hunt 
to get food for his wives and their father. The meat is thrown to them 
through a hole in the ice. The long-otter father eats marrow, bones, 
and all, S 297. 

There are references to other water animals not specifically called 
long-otters. Spring Boy’s father comes out of the spring as a fog; buffalo 
guts and pemmican are given to him when the boy is taken by his own 
father, 77. In one tale an immense alligator-like serpent swallows human 
beings just as the buffalo does, S 315. A water animal is transformed 
into a man. He marries Indian women and feeds them to his ‘“‘fathers” 
in the river. When he is at last outwitted by a wife, he himself is eaten 
by his fathers but is restored to life when they realize their mistake, 
204. An Indian eats the flesh of a monster and is transformed into a 
water animal; he asks his comrade to push a certain spotted mule and a 
woman into the water for him. This monster could make himself so light 
that his comrade could carry him without noticing his weight, 214 sq. 

A hunter who goes along a river killing water animals kills a big 
beaver who lives on the other side of the mountains; there was a long- 
otter lying on the bank asleep; there was a water-buffalo resting on the 
sand, he was basking in the sun. Later he is taken into the water by a 
big elk; under the water he is taken into a sweatlodge and is switched for 
killing water animals, and then sent home, 146. A chief’s daughter marries 
a supernatural man who feeds his wives to his “father,” an alligator, if 
they vex him four times, S 309. 
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The Turtle is a very powerful animal. Some men, returning from a 
war party, see a turtle and climb on its back. Two of the men refuse: 
“It is too sacred ; don’t do it, it’s dangerous.”’ The turtle drowns the men 
on its back; they are taken to its tipi under the water. By offering a 
chaste woman to Thunder, the Indians secure his aid, and the turtle 
is overcome. When the lake is dry, they see many striped tipis with 
Water Coyote, water-demons, and other beings about. A shaman shoots 
the turtle twice and kills it, 222. In another tale a shaman overcomes 
a turtle by striking his hind legs with a willow switch belonging to the 
Thunderbird, 232. 

Just after the earth has been created, a coyote howls. Sun says, 
“That coyote has attained life by his own powers, he is great.’”’ A wolf 
was also heard howling after the creation, 15. 

A mole who helps an Indian in distress lives in a little tipi in a thicket. 
The Indian had been told to kill an elk for a supernatural boy. The 
moles dig a hole underground to where the elks customarily sleep. The 
moles tell him to shoot the elk four times and run back as quickly as 
possible. When the elk is shot, he rises and follows the tunnel on top, 
falling dead a short distance from the mole. The moles butcher the elk 
for him, 203. 

There is a creek in which dangerous beavers live. Grandchild finds 
a beaver lying asleep by the river; he kills it and cuts off its tail which 
is a knife which the beaver had used to cut things, 72. 

A man following his buffalo-wife and child comes to a great many 
buffalo. Like the Crow Indians they live in tents, 118. They enter the 
lodge of his wife’s parents, who give him food. Next day he brings his 
wife and child back to the Crow, 118. 

When the buffalo disappear, Ci'rapé finds them in a den in the rocks. 
They were the Giants’ horses, 218. 

A certain buffalo living on a high hill used to suck anything into its 
mouth and swallow it. Spring Boy and Curtain Boy are swallowed. They 
cut away the buffalo’s kidneys, his heart, and windpipe; then cut a hole 
between his ribs and get out. The buffalo is killed, go. 

There is a buffalo who cannot be shot. He is infuriated when a Crow 
shoots him four times. He pursues the Crow who finally climbs a tree. 
The buffalo comes to the tree, looks up, and sees him. The animal rolls 
in the dirt and hooks the bark off the tree four times. Then he rolls 
again and red paint flies up where he has swallowed and he hooks the 
tree. The third time he rolls, dirt flies up; the fourth time white clay. 
Each time he hooks the tree. The tree gets thinner, but the buffalo goes 
away. After a while he turns and looks back, and the man sees that he 
has become a roan horse and has “‘painted his eyes white and had a 
buffalo tail around his neck and its eyes painted white. The roan rolled 
on the ground, got up and turned into a black horse painted in the 
same way and with a tail around the neck. This black horse rolled and 
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changed into a bay horse. It had eyes painted white and a buffalo tail 
round the neck. This bay stood and rolled in the dust and turned into 
a gray horse, which stood still, then went the other way. When it was 
far off, it turned into a buffalo again. It stood on the hilltop,” 270. 

There is a variant. The man hides in a hollow. The buffalo, not being 
able to hook him, licks him until his shirt is worn off, then licks away 
the skin, then makes water over him which burns like fire. Later he 
peeps out and sees the buffalo. It goes back and then he hears somebody 
singing. Then he sees a man riding a black horse painted with white 
clay; his own face is painted with white clay, 271. 

There are seven buffalo bulls who adopt a child. They are afraid of 
nothing but All-bones. Their ward drinks some of the water which All- 
bones’ wife dips up. This causes a disturbance in the herd. All-bones 
comes and fights with each of the seven separately and kills them. Then 
a sparrow tells the ward that All-bones may be shot in the collar bone 
and anus, for in these two spots he has no bones. He is killed after he 
is shot twice in each of these spots, 162. 

Some people go out to hunt. They see one buffalo bull acting pecul- 
iarly and know it is something mysterious. One man sends all the 
others back to camp lest the buffalo destroy them all, and rides toward 
the buffalo on his bay horse. It is an hermaphrodite buffalo. When he 
is shot, he chases the man until his horse tires. The man goes through 
the motions of the sparrow-hawk and gets away again. The second 
time the horse is weary, he uses his rabbit medicine and gets away again. 
Then he imitates the noise of a deer. Buffalo says, ‘I was flirting when 
you came up. I came to this earth to flirt, I do not belong here.”’ He 
gives the man medicine to doctor people wounded by bullets or arrows 
so that he may own horses thereby, 185. 

The mice live in a truly white tipi, 108. 

A man is helped by a bear who is very dangerous, 153. 

There are snakes who tell stories, trying to put their victims to sleep 
then they enter the body through the rectum, 72, 31, S 299. 

When a man goes to find his wife who is married to a buffalo, only the 
moles are not afraid and help him. A crane guards the buffalo and warns 
him of his danger, S 302. 

Sun desires an Indian woman; he sends the porcupine to lure her to 
the sky, S 300. 

The meadowlarks speak the Crow language, 69. Old Man Coyote tells 
the meadowlark that everyone knows he is a big chief, 25. Running 
Crow is a clever bird, 83. There is a bird who transforms himself into 
a man; he carries his medicine (his heart) in a necklace, 109. 

Supernatural Beings and their Feats. There are other supernatural 
beings aside from the animals already described who are able to befriend 
or harm the Indians. 

The Sun marries a Crow woman. He returns to find that she has been 
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unfaithful to him. He is very angry and takes all the game away. The 
woman’s human husband says he will overcome the Sun, and he finally 
does so, 100 sq. The Sun sends messengers to find his missing son; a 
sparrow, coyote, and magpie are sent, 65. 

In another version of the above tale it is Morning Star who marries 
the Crow woman and finds her unfaithful to him. The messengers for 
Morning Star are a sparrow, magpie, fox, and finally Old Man Coyote. 
Morning Star is overcome, even in the sham battle in the spring where 
the star’s own son is killed, 107. When the Crow are in difficulties, they 
say: “either Sun or Morning Star or Old Man Coyote has given us 
trouble,”’ 101. 

Thunder is another powerful being. He is sent by Sun to find his son. 
When he finds the skull with the snake inside, he shoots close to where 
the skull lies. It rolls into a washout with the hole facing upwards. 
Then Thunder makes rain, and water fills the skull. The Sun comes 
close and the water boils. The snake comes out and is caught by the 
boy, 73. In order to recover the Indians drowned by Turtle a chaste 
woman is offered to Thunder as his wife. Thunder accepts the woman. 
Through her he directs the people to build ditches to drain the lake. The 
bones of the Indians are recovered, 221. The children of Thunder (Thunder- 
birds) are constantly killed by a long-otter. A human hunter is asked to 
help Thunder against the enemy. The hunter is successful, 144, 147. 

Hicictawia is a very powerful and dangerous supernatural woman. 
She transforms a water animal into a man, to be her younger brother. 
She overcomes the four obstacles of the magic flight, but the two dogs, — 
a tiger and a bear, —of a supernatural boy attack and kill her. The body 
is burned, and all the sparks are carefully put back into the fire to insure 
her complete annihilation, 204. A boy strikes Hicictawia with his sword, 
and red stones fall in all directions, 132. Hicictawia had a sharp pointed 
tool for her principal weapon. She is called Old Woman in two of the 
tales, 70, 125. She has owl feathers tied to the back of her head, 125. 
Her heart and lungs are in these feathers, and she is killed when she is 
shot above her head, 126. 

Dwarfs are kindly disposed towards the Crow. A dwarf’s muscles 
stand out in lumps. A rock is his house; inside dressed hides are lying 
on top of one another. A pregnant woman may not enter the house, 
172. A dwarf sent an eagle plume to scout for him; he also sent the 
smallest ant, 130. Long ago the dwarfs lived in cliffs and had no fire. 
Their bows were made of deer antlers. They were so powerful they could 
carry buffaloes on their backs, S 315. 

Old Man Coyote is the trickster, though he is sometimes called the Sun 
and made responsible for the creation of the earth, 14. The trickster 
cycle is analyzed in subsequent pages, p. 397, below. 

There is a supernatural man who feeds his wives to his ‘‘father’’ in the 
river when they vex him four times, S 309. A supernatural boy has a 
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mountain lion and grizzly bear for his dogs, S 310. There is a girl with a 
toothed vagina who has a tiger and bear for her dogs, 166. Red Hair isa 
supernatural being who loses his power when his hair is gone, 143. There 
is a supernatural family which has buffaloes for dogs, 211. 

The exploits of Grandchild, Curtain Boy, and Spring Boy who overcome 
all the evil beings in the world are discussed later, p. 400, below. 

Whirlwind Woman marries Old Man Coyote and gives him a wild ride 
every night. She divorces him, 32. A vampire-child eats the hearts of 
chiefs, 127. In the olden days giants owned the buffalo. The enemies 
of the giants are all kinds of small animals. During the fight there is 
no shooting, only whistling and cheering. Crow hunters rid the giants 
of their enemies, 217. These big giants are killed by the least scratch 
made by little birds, 218. 

Certain significant feats of these beings will be treated in connection 
with supernatural gifts, p. 378, below. 

Transformations. Supernatural beings have the ability to transform 
themselves at will. A Star transforms himself into the tobacco plant, 
15. Old Man Coyote changes himself into different animals, 38, 42, 48, 
S 83, S 285. A buffalo skull becomes a young man, S 301. Supernatural 
beings and animals change themselves into human beings, S 297, 121, 
190, 111. In but two cases of this sort is there any qualifying statement: 
A man who can transform himself into a bird is unable to do so while 
his wife keeps his medicine hidden from him, 109; this man’s son must 
first place one of his feathers on his forehead before he changes into a 
feather, 112. 

Transformations are also brought about by an external power. Old 
Man Coyote changes a mountain-goat into a horse for himself, 31. Hicic- 
tawia transforms a water animal into a good-looking young man, 204. 
Buffaloes, “being medicine,’’ are able to change a human child into a 
calf, 117. 

There are cases where supernatural beings transform inanimate mate- 
rials. A man causes leaves to turn into arrow-heads for his son’s 
arrows. There is here an altercation over the time involved in the 
process, 227. A supernatural boy finds a wing feather; he rubs it from 
the quill up, and it turns into a sword, 130. Old Woman’s Grandchild 
cooks his grandmother’s red corn, causing the kernels to burst and form 
blackbirds, 54. A woman finds a blood-clot, which is all that remains 
of a boy; she wishes to cook it, but, when the kettle boils, the boy jumps 
out, gt. When Old Man Coyote wished to visit the Crow, he took the 
bark used by women and made feather trappings for his horse; he 
fashioned a fancy bridle out of bark; he took the biggest leaves to be 
found and stretched them together for a mountain-lion skin saddle- 
cloth; he made red and green flannel and a fancy breast ornament 
for his horse out of leaves: he made an eagle-tail fan out of an old buf- 
falo shoulder-blade, 31. After Old Man Coyote comes to grief, it takes 
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all night before these things resume their old form, 32. In another tale 
bark is turned into meat in the following ways: the owl’s wife pounds 
the bark fine, then she pierces the eye of her husband from which grease 
flows over the bark and it becomes fine meat; the elk’s wife brings bark 
shavings from her husband’s neck to cook up into a pudding; in the case 
of the condor and the crow, it is necessary for them to cover themselves 
and the bark with a blanket before it becomes meat, 38. 

In this connection it is interesting to note some miscellaneous cases. 
There is a boy who, going into the water, is covered by a buffalo robe 
and is able to turn into a buffalo; in like manner Old Man Coyote, covered 
with a wolf skin, turns into a wolf, 47. Another time diving into a 
stream is a part of a transformation: the father of the Buffalo Bulls’ 
ward dives and becomes a bull; the boy dives and becomes a calf; they 
both return as persons, 165. A shaman has a virgin youth carry seven 
buffalo chips to a hill; in the morning seven buffaloes are lying there, 
101; in two other cases where buffalo chips are used as an aid in bringing 
buffaloes no such direct transformation is indicated, 104, 164. 

There are two transformations which proceed by four stages: that 
of the girl who, teased by her sister, becomes a bear, 206; that of the 
man who, eating of a monster, turns into a monster, 214. These examples 
are further discussed under the heading of literary devices. 

An important series of transformations occurs as an element in the aid 
given to human beings by supernatural persons or animals. Here we may 
set down the details of the Magic Flight episode. A fleeing woman is 
told to throw behind her: 1) a stick to be used for arrows, which becomes 
a thick wood; 2) a stone arrow-smoother, which becomes high rocks; 
3) manifolds, which become ridged hills and rough country; 4) a part 
of the buffalo stomach, which becomes holes in the ground, 123. In 
another instance she uses: I) porcupine quills, which turn into cactus; 
2) a powdered stuff, which becomes thistle-like trees; 3) a digging-stick, 
which becomes a gulch; 4) a line drawn by her root-digger becomes a 
swift stream, 205. Again, buffalo manifolds become flat rocks; a part 
of the stomach becomes dark holes in the ground, 210. There is the case 
of a man whom animals transform into a woman so that he may succeed 
on a mission. An ant took the tops of two ant hills to form breasts; the 
white-tailed deer gave him her vulva; a wolverene changed the young 
man into a woman; only the arms remained unchanged, 142. A son- 
in-law who is being tested is aided by a bear, who makes for him an ar- 
row-point from a box-elder leaf, and rubs grapes on grass to make wood 
for the arrows. A snake transforms itself into a bow for him, the back 
of a weed makes the bowstring, 151. Thunder, wishing to give power 
to a man, performs over him and he becomes a bald white-headed eagle, 
146; this man is chastised in a sweatlodge by the water animals, when 
he comes out he is human, 149. A man is befriended by a hawk, a rabbit 
and a male deer. Each of these transforms himself into a person in order 
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to confer the medicine, 184. An elk wishes to help a visionary; he turns 
into a man and shows the Indian what he is to do, 193. There is a story 
of a buffalo who changes himself into a horse four times; each time the 
horse is a different color. No statement is made that he gave the man 
he was pursuing any power, but in a very similar story medicine is 
obtained when a buffalo goes through such a series of changes, 270, 271. 
A being who gives a man power to live through four generations goes 
through the process of changing himself from an old to a younger man 
four times, 2092. 

Mention should be made of a particular type of transformation whereby 
very rapid growth of an infant to manhood is effected, S 292, 130, 162, 
and of the ability of the Twins to restore their mother to life, S 304, 
78, 88. 

Magical Objects. A rawhide jug sucks in anything toward which it is 
pointed, and boils it, 54, 61, 78, S 305. A man has fire moccasins which 
burn all they touch, 61, 71, 79, S 306. There are trees that fall and 
crush anything that passes beneath, 63, 79, S 306. A knife cuts everything, 
even trees at a distance, 61; a beaver cuts things, using its tail as a 
knife, 72; a woman kills even distant things with her digging-stick, 78. 
There is a coulee which opens and closes, catching all who attempt to 
cross, 63, 79, 114, S 315. There is a bear living in a chokecherry thicket 
who eats all he sees, but he sleeps at noon, 60. In other tales, this monster 
is a buffalo, 63, 80. 

Origins. There are several versions of the myth dealing with the cre- 
ation of the earth. The following may be taken as the skeleton upon 
which this set of tales hangs: (1) Long ago there was no land, only water; 
(2) The creator wandered about and came upon the earth-divers; (3) The 
earth was made of mud brought up by one of the divers. 

There is a curious confusion in the matter of who the creator really 
was. In one version Sun, Old Man, and Old Man Coyote are identical, 
14. In another version there is a tendency for the raconteur to waver 
as to the identity of Sun and Old Man Coyote, 15. In two variants Old 
Man Coyote is given full credit for the creation, no one else is mentioned, 
16. In yet another Ci'rapé, Old Man Coyote’s companion, helped him. 
“Both of them made the earth together,’ 17. In still another the four 
ducks, in a joking sort of way, dived for mud and created the earth. Then 
they took Old Man Coyote for their advisor, 18. In another tale the 
creator is called Old Man, S 281. 

It is of interest to note the precise details with which the Crow story- 
tellers found it necessary to adorn the episode dealing with the creation 
of man. “He fashioned the mud into dolls and gave them life. You, 
people, tear open one another’s eyes!” 16, S 281. “‘There was a hole 
in a tree. He pounded it with a stick and said, ‘Come out and look 
around.’ He opened the eyes of the first one to come out and bade him 
do likewise to the rest. These people became the Crow Indians,” 16. 
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Again, ““They made people; they made nostrils and mouths and feet 
for them,” 17. They are told to marry and multiply, 16, S 281. In no 
case is the creation of man treated as a distinct literary episode, but 
an enumeration of various cultural features also created follows at 
once. 

A tale dealing with a vision quest has this introductory paragraph 
which bears no integral relation to the whole: “In the beginning two 
ducks made the human race out of mud. They made all the Indian tribes 
in pairs. The Crow and Hidatsa are pretty similar; the Arapaho and 
Gros Ventre are similar; the Ute and Shoshoni are similar; so are the 
Piegan and Blackfoot; the Nez Percé and Flat-head; the Cheyenne and 
Sioux; the Winnebago (?) and Pawnee,’’ 156. 

An entire tale is devoted to the account of the origin of summer. 
Long ago it was always winter with the Crow while in the south it was 
always summer. A woman kept both Summer and Winter in bags in her 
tent. Old Man Coyote, having changed himself into an elk, succeeds with 
the help of the deer, coyote, jack-rabbit and wolf in stealing the bag 
containing Summer. There is a hot pursuit, but Old Man Coyote is 
finally able to establish summer for six months a year, S 282-4. 

The separation of daylight from darkness is accounted for in a lively 
description of a gambling match between Old Man Coyote and the 
birds on one side and all the animals on the other, with daylight for the 
wager, 26. The tale drifts into accounting for certain peculiarities of 
animal life, and near the end it is stated that Old Man Coyote’s wife 
decides that they shall have both day and night, 27. 

The origin of the tobacco plant is variously accounted for. After 
the earth had been created, they went on and saw a person standing 
there. It was one of the Stars who had transformed himself. As he 
was approached, he transformed himself again into Tobacco, 15. In 
another tale it is told that a visionary returned, bringing home a star 
which he had wrapped up and which he showed to no one. Later he 
planted it in a clearing in a cottonwood grove. It grew, and he harvested 
it and gave some to four people. Thus the (Tobacco) society originated, 
272. 

Nearly all of the origin myths drift into enumeration of origins of 
natural phenomena and Crow customs. I have listed these under 
separate heads to indicate the origins which interested the Crow. 

After having made earth and man, the creator makes mountains, 
hills, and trees, 15, 16, 18; rivers, 16, 17, 18. He makes buffaloes, horses, 
and the rest of the animals, 16; the animals are made as they asked 
to be, 17; the beaver, jack-rabbit, brush-deer, black-tail deer, elk, 
antelope, mountain-goats, and bear (who was not a nice animal) are 
made, 18. He put the stars in the world in the beginning, 17. The 
vegetable food of the Indians is created, — mountain-weeds, Indian 
potatoes, carrots, icé’roce, wild rhubarb, 18. There is also in the tale 
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of day and night a list of the animals used for food, but it is not connected 
directly with the creation of the animals, 26. 

The origin of the customs of the Indjans is given in somewhat fuller 
detail. Old Man Coyote and his wife make tipis, arrows, and everything 
the Crow have, 16, 28, 17. He teaches them to make arrows, taking 
bird feathers for feathering and stones for arrow-points, to use chipped 
stone for knives, to kindle fire by drilling, to frighten antelopes into a 
corral, 18, 27, 19. Old Man Coyote’s wife makes pemmican from grease, 
cherries, and meat; she makes moccasins and leggings; she dresses skins 
and blankets; it is ordained that the horse drag the tipi poles when the 
people move, 27, 28. 

The Crow are set in the center of other tribes who are made their 
enemies, and whose horses they take; it is arranged that they dance 
whenever they kill an enemy, 17, 28. 

The origin myth recorded by Simms has the most coherent account 
of the origin of Crow customs, but it gives the impression of having 
been improved by the recorder. The people are clothed and given food. 
The creator kills a buffalo, takes a rock, cuts up the animal and explains 
the parts. Arrowheads, axes, knives, and cooking vessels are to be made 
of hard stone. The offals and pouch of the buffalo are to be used for 
carrying water; the horn is used for a cup. Woman is taught to dress 
skins with the foreleg of an animal for a scraper; to drill for fire. At 
first they had dogs and no horses, S 281, 282. 

The Crow are told to seek for visions, S 282, 17. They are told how to 
build and use a sweatlodge, S 282. 

In a story made up almost entirely of dialogue between Old Man 
Coyote’s wife and Hicictawia, a supernatural being, the customs of the 
Crow are decided upon. This is not a logical addition to the origin ac- 
counts given, but it is of a piece with the inconsistencies in the tale of 
the origin of the earth, 28, 29. 

Aside from the tales which we may designate as origin myths, there 
are scattered throughout the entire literature explanatory bits and brief 
origin accounts. Some of these refer to the peculiarities of various 
animals. Old Man Coyote invites the geese to come to him; as they 
approach, he wrings their necks. The last is too strong for him, but 
nevertheless his neck is elongated and ever since geese have long necks, 
S 299. Snakes originally had long sharp noses, but Spring Boy ground 
off the nose of the one that entered his body. Since then they have 
flattened faces, 83. For this treatment the snake promises to bite once 
in a while, 57, 73. A visionary in the bird country kills a deer, and a 
crane eats with him. Thereafter cranes eat meat, 160. Porcupine outwits 
Old Man Coyote, who condemns him henceforth to eat only the bark 
of trees and no meat, 36. Old Man Coyote attempts to possess a girl 
and she transforms herself into a box-elder tree, imprisoning him. After 
he is freed, his blood remains in the tree, and since then box-elder 
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trees have blood in them, 45, 46. When the alligator is pushed into 
the water by Old Man Coyote and the animals, he promises to see some 
of them occasionally. This is why animals are sometimes caught in 
the river, 27. Because a snake penetrates to the skull of Grandchild, 
the Indians have headaches, a kind of baby’s sickness, and worms in the 
body, 65. 

Another group of incidents accounts for the scattering of things all 
over the world. Curtain Boy, after rescuing his brother, knocks all the 
birds down with a club and tells them to scatter over the world, 98. 
In another version the birds are invited to the earth after it has been 
made safe, and that is why they are on earth instead of in the sky, 85. 
Once the leader of the buffalo is killed and his followers immediately 
scatter. That is why buffalo are all around, S 303. Four Crow warriors aid 
the giants against their enemies, and as a reward the giants drive the 
buffalo into the Indians’ country to be used as food, 217. A bird breaks 
the rolling rock which is pursuing Old Man Coyote and scatters medicine 
stones all over the world, 37. There is another account of the origin of 
medicine stones. Just after the earth is created there is a shining object 
on the plains. It is a medicine stone. The creator says, ““This is a part 
of the earth, the oldest part of the earth; there shall be stones all over 
the earth,” 15. 

Certain Crow customs are accounted for incidentally in various tales. 
A visionary returns to show the people how the sweatlodge should be 
made, 181, 20. A little boy cries so much for his deceased grandmother 
that his parents take him to her burial place. Since then the Crow have 
visited the burial places of relatives, 195. When the otter husbands of 
a supernatural woman are killed, she cuts her fingers and legs for mourn- 
ing. Since then the Crow have done the same, 54. A mouse, having 
been abused by him, clips off all the hair of Old Man Coyote while he 
is sleeping. When the latter reaches home, he tells his wife that he 
heard that their children were dead and it is for that reason that he 
clipped his hair. That is why the Crow clip their hair when relatives 
die, 48. Grandchild cuts the neck of an old woman who has carried 
him on her back but has refused to set him down. That is why children 
now fight their grandmothers and parents, 67. The buffaloes’ ward takes 
his son to the buffaloes who reared him. That is why people nowadays 
adopt the children of their relatives, 165. ‘““‘We do not know who Old 
Man Coyote’s father was. This is why we practise the joking relationship,” 
30. When his brother is taken up to the sky, Grandchild rises, cooks, 
eats, and goes away. That is why everyone now eats in the morning 
and then goes about his business, 67. Because some hunters frighten 
Grandchild with a buffalo foetus, he does not make the Crow good 
people and does not plant food for them. Instead they must eat wild 
animals. He was going to restore the dead to life, but could not do it 
after this treatment, 68, 69. A visionary is given arrows decorated with 
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lightning and straight lines. Since then the Crow have decorated their 
arrows in this way, 191. A certain woman is given the power to knead 
the stomachs of the sick and she becomes wealthy. She originated this 
practise, 128. There is a very short and none too pointed tale which 
accounts for extramarital relations. A man on the advice of a shaman 
marries a woman, yet he goes to another and lies with her, 267. Another 
short tale gives the origin of a certain clan name. A boy spits grease 
into the fire. The Indians laugh and call his descendants ‘‘Greasy- 
inside-their-mouths,”’ 275. 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR. Purification. The sweatlodge is used for cere- 
monial purification. There were other uses as well. When the ancient 
people fasted and dreamt, they saw the first sweatlodge again in a vision. 
This sweatlodge has been the same ever since, 20. One of four brothers 
constantly builds sweatlodges as a form of worship, 244. The people 
send their children to gather wood for the sweatlodge fire, for which 
service the Sweater promises them long life. They start the fire and 
the men go in. In the first sweating they use four cupfuls of water to 
pour on the heated rocks; in the second, seven; in the third, ten; in 
the fourth, they were not counted. After that the participants raised the 
covers of the back door, 245. After a very hazardous raid, the Sweater 
makes a sweatlodge of a hundred poles and tells the children to get 
wood. He invites medicine men to bathe, 247. The hunter who helps 
the eagle against the water monster prepares four big stones as if for 
sweat-bathing, 155. All the doors of a sweatlodge face east, 160. 

When a Crow visits the Sun, he returns giving off great heat. He 
tells the people to build four sweatlodges so that he can get rid of the 
heat, 158. An Indian who has been to the bird country returns making 
a noise like a crane. He has to go into seven sweatlodges before he is 
himself again, 160. 

The buffalo bulls’ ward cures the seven buffalo bulls in a sweatlodge, 
163. A supernatural boy brings his brothers to life in a sweatlodge, 
126. To save a child scratched by an eagle ten sweatlodges of willow 
are built, 228. The water animals, wishing to punish an Indian for 
killing some of their number, build a sweatlodge within which they whip 
the man until he cries out and promises not to do it again, 149. A 
visionary shows his power in a sweatlodge, 181. In a sweatlodge ceremony 
a young man rubs bear-root on his arms, 228. 

Diving into a stream is another form of purification. When the man 
who visits the birds’ country comes out of the seventh sweatlodge, he 
is told to dive upstream, 160. When a woman has been restored to life, 
she is told to dive twice upstream and twice downstream. Then she is 
as well as ever, 88. Diving is also a part of certain men’s medicine, 193, 
292. A young man dives into the water and becomes a buffalo bull, 
47, 165. A comrade who is helping a man make medicine is told to bathe, 
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diving twice upstream and twice downstream, 193. A shaman is shown 
by a supernatural person how to renew his youth by diving in the four 
cardinal directions, 292. 

Ci'rapé had a part of his body blackened and offered to the Sun. As 
a result he was slow and worked sleepily; he got lean. Old Man Coyote 
told him to make a sweatlodge of ten sticks, to lie down on sweet sage- 
brush, and switch himself with some of it, 20. Human beings after 
eating buffalo in the giants’ country must wash and rub themselves 
with peppermint weed all over, 212. 

Incense is mentioned. In using incense people always begin at the left, 
15. A husband asks his wife to smoke herself with incense in order to 
be prepared for a supernatural guest, 106; another woman for the same 
purpose is told to incense herself with moss, 189. When a dwarf prepares 
to name a child, he takes bear-root, makes incense, moves away the fire, 
and causes the child to stand over it, 173. As a part of the process by 
which a man makes medicine, he must make incense, 197. When this 
man is bewitched, his comrades restore him by making his medicine. 
They smoke his blanket and flute over burning coals with incense; 
then his chief friend chews some of the incense, sings, and blows it 
toward the bewitched man; now he blows again to the four quarters, 
199. A woman, who has been changed into a bear, assumes her human 
form when she has been incensed four times, 207. A shaman takes bear- 
root, makes incense and puts a puny child over the smoke four times 
to make him strong, 245. When a man asks help of a shaman, he is 
made to bend over incense, 259. When Spring Boy is rescued from the 
spring, incense is burned under his nose and he becomes human, S 304. 

There are references to washing the body which indicate a kind of 
purification process. When Spring Boy and Curtain Boy restore their 
mother to life, Spring Boy takes her to the spring and washes her face 
and her whole body, 88. A husband wishes to make some supernatural 
man his mirtipxek-a'ta, p. 46, above; he, therefore, tells his wife to bathe 
in preparation, 106, 189. A visionary is washed by an eagle so that he 
may be able to talk to the Sun. There were no clouds, but the eagle 
causes rain to fall on the young man, 153. When the visionary has had 
his burnt face restored, the Sun tells him to wash his face in a spring 
before leaving for the earth, 155. When a bewitched man is restored 
to his senses, he washes himself, 199. A man asking the help of a shaman 
is told to bathe, 259. Parents wash a child who is to be named by a 
dwarf, 173. 

Sacrifices. Offerings are made to the Sun. A girl offers the boy who 
courts her to the Sun, 193. The upper part of Ci‘rapé’s body is blackened 
and offered to the Sun, 20. Old Man Coyote promises that if a prairie 
dog comes out to be killed he will give his forefinger to the Sun, 25. 
A Crow Indian captive is offered to the Sun by the enemy during the 
Sun Dance, 239. 
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There is a spring near which are baby tracks; barren women bring a 
pair of baby moccasins and pray to be blessed with child, 316. 

Wood and beads are offered to a sweatlodge. A hole is dug in the 
middle and the offerings are put there in place of the rocks, 247. Ar- 
rows and beads are given to the dwarf at Pryor Creek in order to become 
as strong as the dwarfs, S 315. A virgin was offered to Thunder to secure 
his aid, 221. 

A child gives fat to his medicine (a necklace), Ior. 

The torture of visionaries may in a sense be considered a sacrifice, 
254, 208. There are several instances where visionaries make an offering 
of food to persons from whom they hope to secure aid, 88, 108, 141, 166. 
This matter will be more fully described in connection with the vision. 

Vision Quest. Although several animals and supernatural beings 
are described as doing harm to the Indians, there are frequent cases 
where animals and mythical characters aid human beings by giving 
them medicine power. There are various conditions under which such 
aid may be given. The granting of medicine power is based on super- 
natural people’s pity for the suffering Indian. When Old Man Coyote’s 
wife and Hicictawia arrange living conditions for the Crow, they have 
the following to say regarding visions: ‘We forgot to give people any 
medicines; what shall they be ?’’ “Give wishes to the Indians and also 
presents to the Sun and Sweatlodge and Tobacco.” “‘What shall we do 
with people going out for visions ?”’ “‘When their tears fall on the ground, 
they’ll get pay for it some day and some day they’ll live well,’ 29. A 
vision is obtained by torturing oneself and being adopted by a super- 
natural patron. “There was a poor boy who went to fast. The Sun 
adopted him,” 15. 

If an Indian consciously sought a vision he must suffer. Yet in the 
tales the element of torture is but lightly stressed. There is an origin 
tale wherein Sun tells a man to cut off a piece of his flesh and give it 
to him. Also he must not eat while seeking a vision, S 282. There is 
the story of a man who is refused by the girl he wishes to marry. When 
he learns that she has been captured by the enemy, he chops off a 
forefinger (mourning ?) and goes to the mountains for a long time. Later 
he leads a war party to recapture her, 268. 

The fast is more frequently mentioned. There was a poor boy who 
went to fast, 15. A boy was fasting in the Bighorn mountains, 180. 
Another boy goes to fast in different places for two or three seasons, 
177. Some boys fast for four days in order to get a dream, 223. 

Usually a vision is sought for some specific reason. A boy falls into 
the fire and is burnt on one side of his face; afterwards he always hates 
one half of his face. When he grows up, a pretty girl tells him she would 
marry him if he did not have a bad face. He goes for a vision to restore 
his face, 152, 156. Another man fasts because he wants to see the birds’ 
country, 158. A spurned lover goes on a quest for power to make the 
girl love him, 196, 192. People sought visions when they were mourning 
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iheir relatives. A man seeks a vision when he thinks his son is lost, 156, 
230. Another man goes on a quest when his brother has been killed, 183. 

The experiences which befall the Indians who go vision-seeking vary 
considerably in detail. The pattern is similar, but not strictly formalized. 
It seemed most instructive, therefore, to recount the quests as they 
are given in the tales without attempting a classification. 

A young man has his mother make moccasins for him. He goes to the 
mountains and makes a shelter among the pines where he has meat 
and moccasins hanging from poles. The next day he goes off seeking 
a vision, but finds nothing. He returns to the shelter. Next day he goes 
out again and they talked to him; he is told to return next day. Next 
day he is shown a big white tipi and medicines of all kinds tied to curtain 
strings. He refuses all medicines, saying he wants his face restored. He 
is told to go farther on. Again he has the same experience and is sent 
still farther. He sits on a high hill for a few days, and he is visited by an 
eagle who agrees to help him if he will kill the long-otter who destroys 
the eagle’s children. He is taken to the Sun’s country on the backs 
of ducks; here he is met by two children. They let him look into their 
father’s mirror and his face is restored. He goes back and kills the long- 
otter for the eagle, who gives him medicine: an eagle’s claw beaded on 
each side for use as a necklace, also an eagle’s foot. When he gets home, 
he has eagles painted on his tipi as he has been instructed, and he foretells 
what kind of a day and what kind of a storm they are going to have, 
156. After his return from the eagle’s place, he kills a buffalo, cuts it 
open and leaves it for the eagle, 156. 

An Hidatsa goes out to fast. He is taken to the Sun’s country by the 
cranes. He spends an entire season in the Sun’s family. When he leaves, 
the Sun says to his little boy: ““You had better send something over 
with your uncle.’’ The boy breaks wind and causes a fog all over; if the 
Indian ever wanted to hide, he was to break wind and a fog would arise 
therefrom. The boy has a long stick with a spear head on the end; the 
boy gives it to the Indian. ‘““‘When you get back to your country, you'll 
find a black horse. It is your horse. Make a sweathouse, sweat, and go 
to your lodge. A few days after this some enemies will be found near 
your place. Get on your black horse and strike a first coup,” 156 sq. 

Another visionary is taken to the birds’ country by the cranes. He 
goes in the fall and is brought back in the spring. He has fasted for four 
days when a meadowlark wants to adopt him, but he refuses. Likewise 
he refuses all medicines offered by the birds in the spring. So in the fall 
they grant his request. He is able to select the medicines he likes. He 
takes that of four different birds and is told how to use it. He is told 
that in four days he will kill a whole camp of enemies and find a woman 
whom he is to marry. These things come to pass, 158 sq. 

A man, mourning for his brother, goes in quest of a vision. It is in the 
winter, and in one place during a sleety storm he is completely drenched. 
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He is trying to live through it somehow and, looking for refuge, he comes 
to a bears’ cave. He sleeps with the cubs; and, when the parent bears 
return, they do not disturb him. In the morning when he leaves the cave, 
they are seated on either side of the door. The she-bear first makes 
motions over him. Then the male takes him in his arms, sings, and 
raises him. Again he sings and raises him still higher. He says, ‘“Look 
around. Do you see the whole world, dear child?” “TI see the whole 
world.” Then the bear says, ““That is good, there is nothing for you to be 
afraid of as causing you to die. Touch my teeth.’’ He has none. “As 
long as you have teeth, you have nothing to fear. Go home, sleep well, 
and eat. There is nothing for you to be afraid of as a cause of death.” 
Going on his way he sees a rabbit chased by a sparrow-hawk. The rabbit 
jumps into the folds of the man’s blanket. The hawk asks him to let the 
rabbit go. The rabbit says, ‘““‘Don’t do it; when he adopts anyone, his 
child does not live long. When I adopt someone, he lives long.’’ The 
hawk finally gives the man his fleetness, after he has transformed himself 
into a person riding a bay horse and carrying a gun with its barrel cut 
off and painted red. The rabbit transforms himself into a person on a 
bob-tailed gray and this horse has rabbit feet for a necklace and also a 
hatchet. The rabbit gives him fleetness. Later a deer comes transformed 
into a person and also gives him fleetness, 183 sq. 

A man who is spurned by a girl while picking rhubarb stays among 
the plants crying all night. In the morning the rhubarb plants say they 
can do nothing for him, but tell him to go to a nearby hill. He goes there 
and stays crying for four days. Then a man comes and sends him farther 
still. A bear comes, but being unable to help him sends him farther on. 
An elk comes, who transforms himself into a fine-looking man, using 
his own skin for a blanket with a feather tied to it. He paints his face 
yellow and on his cheeks he puts deer tracks. He makes a whistle, and 
on it puts the picture of an elk. He takes two female elk teeth and ties 
to them the middle feather from an eagle tail. These teeth he fastens 
to the end of his whistle. He whistles up the creek and many female 
deer come. He tells the man how to make medicine, tells him he can 
turn into an elk four times but no more, and goes away, 192. 

A woman spills water over a man when he asks her to marry him. He 
stays on the spot three days fasting. Then people feed him until he is 
strong. He has moccasins and arrows prepared and sets out on his 
quest. A stag sends him to a white-tailed deer, who in turn sends him to 
a big bull antelope, who sends him to a bull elk with instructions. The 
elk turns into a young man wearing a blanket. In the middle of the 
blanket is a picture of an elk with long horns; there are two pictures 
on it, — abull and acow. The elk-man has a flute. He blows it upstream 
and the deer come running. He blows towards the other side and 
mountain-sheep come running. One white one stays by itself. ““Now 
that young girl you want to marry is that white sheep.’ He makes 
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medicine and the white sheep comes to him. The man is sent home, told 
to join a war party, strike the first coup, and then approach the girl, 
196 sq. 

A poor boy, fasting, is adopted by the Sun, who tells him how to 
organize the Tobacco dance, 15. 

In addition to the consciously sought visions there are several examples 
of unsought stress visions. The son-in-law who is tested is helped by a 
bear to find sarvis berries, to gather the plums and chokecherries, to 
make bow and arrows, to find spotted buffalo. The bear adopts the man; 
he goes to his “‘father’’ to fulfill each test, 150 sq. A child left in a buffalo 
wallow is adopted by seven buffalo bulls. When the child is to go to the 
Crow, he is dressed up: a six-year-old buffalo gives him his teeth; a 
four-year-old gives him his hide for a fine blanket ; an eagle gives him tail 
feathers. Then they go to the bear who adopted him as a baby, and he 
gives him a bear claw necklace, 163. The child lost from a travois is 
adopted by a dwarf whose wife is an owl. They give him power when they 
send him back, 165. An eloping couple are starving; the man is adopted 
by a dwarf; he returns to camp as a successful man, 172 sq. A boy who 
is thrown through a hole in the ice is adopted by a water-being who was 
a tyrant’s “father.” In the end the tyrant is overcome by the boy, 
178. A man, deserted by a war party, is adopted by a supernatural 
family and given power, 226. An eloping couple is helped by a dwarf, 
257. A boy left in an eagle’s nest is adopted by the mother eagle, 288. 
A boy left in an eagle’s nest is offered help by a sparrow-hawk; when 
the boy shows fear, the bird will not adopt him. A squirrel tries, but the 
boy is afraid to carry out the instructions. An eagle tries, but the boy 
is still afraid. Finally he carries out the instructions of the mountain- 
sheep sent by an old man to help him. This old man gives his ward power 
to renew his youth four times, 291 sq. A maltreated wife is helped by a 
white-tailed deer and an owl, rg0. An old wolf adopts a man when the 
camp is starving, 105. Two Crow boys, captured by the Sioux, are adopted 
by Sun and Morning Star, 276. The Sun adopts a Crow who is offered 
to him in a Sioux Sun Dance, 242. A poor woman, wife of a nearly blind 
man, is adopted by the moon, 187. 

There is one example which may be interpreted as a painless vision. 
A Crow said: ‘‘Way off there they (supernatural beings) have given 
me something (in a dream); I’ll go there.’’ He goes and is given Tobacco 
and the power to form the Tobacco Society, 272. There is also the 
statement of Old Man Coyote that he wished to dream by means of the 
paunch (which was Ci'rapé’s medicine) when he is found with it tied 
about his neck, 21. 

Women also have visions and receive medicine power. A woman, 
crying for her lost brother, goes to the mountains. She happens to see 
a white stone; she puts it in her mouth and goes on crying. She falls 
asleep and swallows the stone. As a result she becomes pregnant and a 
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child is born in four days. In four days he is grown up so that he can 
rescue the woman’s brothers, 130. A woman sees tracks like those of 
children at the mouth of a cave. Afterwards she has a dream in which 
she is informed that she is wanted where the tracks are. She goes there, 
fasts for four days. A dwarf woman comes out of the cave, adopts her, 
and gives her medicine. She comes to own large tipis and plenty of 
horses, 171. 

A vision may consist of certain information only. A woman mourning 
for her son goes for a vision. In a dream she is told that the boy had been 
suffering for a long time. She has this information in a dream a second 
time, 288. 

Sometimes in the tales the ceremonial adoption is not explicit but 
implied. ‘‘He took a stick, used it for a cane, and went on till he met 
an old dog crying; he cried with it and went on.”” When he reaches 
camp, he begins to make medicine to bring the buffalo, 102. In a variant 
it is said: ‘“‘Yellow-dog was so weak he could not walk any more. The 
people heard his voice, it was like that of a mourning dog.’’ After the 
man has eaten corn balls, he is ready to make medicine, 103. 

Supernatural patrons sometimes give tangible gifts apparently ready 
for use. A boy adopted by an eagle is given a bow and arrows, two white, 
one yellow, one red. The two white ones are his best arrows, 289. Sim- 
ilar arrows are given to other visionaries, 173, 190. A shaman is 
given a willow which belongs to the Thunderbird; when he uses it against 
anyone, it is like striking with lightning, 232. A man is given two 
arrows which never miss aim, 216. A water animal gives a boy his 
choice of all his medicines, which have been spread on a blanket ; the boy 
chooses a club, four arrows, a whip, and a plume tied to a long string, 
178. A man adopted by a dwarf is given the front feathers of a raven and 
is told to stick them in his head. ‘‘When in danger think of that, and 
you'll save yourself. It has a loud voice (like a raven),”’ 166. 

More frequently the gift was power for certain achievements. The 
various medicines offered by the birds to a visionary are: 1) to become 
a war captain; 2) to take a picketed horse; 3) medicine for coups; 4) 
medicine for doctoring, 159. A young man is given arrow medicine, 
taught to butcher, and given strength; also medicine of four different 
kinds, 203. The hunter who aids the Thunderbirds is permitted to 
choose which bird he wishes to resemble. He chooses the bald-headed 
eagle, as it can go anywhere and pick up anything. He is transformed 
into this eagle, but later resumes his human form, retaining the powers 
of the bird, 146. A dwarf says to his ward: “‘Now your body is of stone,” 
173. Old Man Coyote tells a man to put the feather of an eagle on top 
of his head; the feather contains his being, S 290. Long-otter gives 
special power to the human husband of his daughters, who is told to 
plait his scalp lock and tie it with otter skins. When in danger he is to 
touch the ground with this skin, and he will disappear and travel under 
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water to the otters, S 298. All the animals give a woman their speed 
so that she is swift in her flight from a supernatural man, 122. Again, 
all the animals give this woman their dressing medicine, 124; lastly, 
she is told how to knead the stomachs of the sick, 126. 

A visionary witnesses the struggle between a horned-toad and a snake; 
as a result of this experience he becomes a doctor, L 439. A boy has a 
vision making him a good shot, L 439. 

Medicine was sometimes conferred upon human beings by having the 
patron go through certain acts designed for the desired purpose. The 
visionary must imitate these acts. An elk shows a man how to dress 
and what to do to obtain the love of a girl who has spurned him, 193. 
An old man who wishes to give his ward power to renew his youth four 
times goes through this process to show him how it is done, 292. 

Reference has already been made to the offering of food to super- 
natural beings and animais to secure their aid, p. 374, above. However, 
the specific details warrant further consideration in a complete picture 
of the vision. The principle appears to resemble that involved in giving 
feasts to shamans where their help is required. When Spring Boy asks 
Old Man Coyote’s he!p in finding his brother, he kills a buffalo and 
gives him a big feast ; then Old Man Coyote tries to help him, 88. A man 
going on an arduous venture kills a sheep, an elk, a female deer, and a 
female antelope for the various beings from whom he seeks advice, 141. 
A patron tells his ward to kill a buffalo and leave it before an old woman’s 
tipi to get her help against the woman with the toothed vagina, 166. 
A woman who marries an evil man stands outside a tipi; the mice call 
her in and she gives them corn balls, hoping for aid. She gives corn 
balls to badgers also. They say, ‘““You have fed us, we’ll try to help 
you,” 108. When a hunter kills the dragon who has destroyed the 
eagle’s children, all the birds are called to the feast and are told to give 
power to the man, 170. 

The last mentioned instance brings in an additional element, that 
of actual reciprocation. A human hunter is granted the specific object 
of his quest only after he has helped the eagle by destroying the long- 
otter which eats the eagle’s young, 144, 153, 170. In no other tale is 
this aspect made a part of a successful quest. However, “‘fathers”’ are 
sometimes fed after the visionary has been given power. In one case 
the man is told to kill a particular kind of buffalo (one having one horn 
up and the other down, these are always hairless), and throw it into the 
water for his “father” to eat; also he must provide his ‘‘father’’ with a 
specified woman and a mule. Afterwards he may enjoy his medicine 
as he pleases, 216. The seven cranes who take an Indian to the birds’ 
country are fed pemmican when they bring the Indian home, 161. A 
boy who has been helped by an eagle kills a buffalo, cuts it open, and 
leaves it as the eagle has directed, 289, 156. Spring Boy’s real father 
gives buffalo meat to his son’s ‘father’ in the spring, and the super- 
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natural being is appeased, 87. It would appear that this process of 
feeding the “father” continued long after the adoption. A camp tyrant 
throws bones and meat and other things through a hole in the ice for his 
father. The act in this instance follows the throwing into the ice-hole 
of a boy who has defied the tyrant, 178. The man tested by his 
father-in-law throws the remains of the latter, whom he has finally 
overcome, into a spring, saying: ‘Father, here is what you wanted to 
eat,’ I5I. 

Thus we are brought to a further consideration of a definite feeling 
of a parent-child relationship between the visionary and his patron. 


‘ 


An old wolf sends his own spirit out of his body to warn his “‘son’’ that 
Morning Star is sending messengers to spy upon him and to tell him how 
to protect himself, 105. A dwarf sends an eagle plume to scout for his 
“son.” “I knew he left my arrows at home,” he says, 130. A baby 
found in a buffalo wallow is reared by the buffalo bulls who adopt it, 
165. A dwarf takes medicine power from one ‘‘child’’ who has used his 
power anti-socially and gives power to another whom he admonishes 
to use it more wisely, 173, 178. In two instances supernatural patrons 
war upon each other in behalf of their wards, S 289, 201. 

The conferring of specific songs as a part of the ceremonial adoption 
is mentioned once. A man comes to a visionary; he gave him medicine 
and taught him songs, I81I. 

Supernatural gifts had an objective symbol. In a few cases this 
symbol is very like a magical object. This is true of the medicine stones, 
L 439. Ci'rapé had a buffalo paunch filled with ants; these became men 
when released and worked for him, 20. Two boys have a stump-horn 
and bladder for their medicine; these are filled with stars who come 
out and work for the boys, S 308. Old Man Coyote has an arrow; he 
would shoot it and follow wherever it went. He would call out the name 
of a certain place, shoot his arrow, and he would be there, 20. More 
often, however, some object was cherished as a symbol of some intangible 
power. Some Crow Indians claim to have been adopted by Hicictawia, 
whose principal weapon was a sharp-pointed tool; they use such sticks 
as medicine, 128. A boy has a dwarf for his medicine, and he fixed a 
quiver full of arrows which he keeps on top of the windbreak, 128. The 
medicine of another is in the water of Bighorn Canyon; he takes a stick, 
sharpens two knives painted in the same way, and uses this as his 
weapon, 128. A dwarf makes for a ward a blanket cut off in the back, 
and a shirt with holes, 173. One man’s power (his heart) is in a necklace 
he wears about his neck, 109. A little boy has a turtle shell for his 
medicine; he feeds fat to it, 103. 

Shamanism and the Exercise of Supernatural Power. Shamans differ 
from other successful visionaries only in the degree of power. There 
seems to be no special shamanistic group, — any person who shows 
control of powerful medicine is a shaman, and visionaries who have 
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been pitied are all incipient shamans. The method of obtaining super- 
natural power has been described in the preceding section. Also, certain 
phases of shamanistic practice have been touched upon in the sections 
on war and hunting. Yet, for the sake of completeness, all uses of super- 
natural power are listed below. 

One use of shamanistic power was to lure game when the camp was 
starving. Women dig up seven buffalo chips. The tipi is swept clean, 
and on the swept ground the shaman makes seven buffalo tracks. Then 
a virgin youth carries the chips to a hill and spreads them about. In 
the morning seven buffaloes are lying there, tor. In another tale men 
are sent to bring a beaver’s castoreum; the shaman takes down his 
medicine (medicine rock). The medicine rock is exposed, some of the 
sweetgrass covering chopped fine, and incense made with it. Then the 
stone is greased with beaver musk, and it grows smoky and foggy in the 
tipi. After the smoke has passed out of the smokehole, the snowfall 
abates, and presently the buffalo come, L 442. Medicine to call the 
buffaloes is made, but the process is not described, 177, S 308. 

Medicine power was essential to the proper conduct of war raids. The 
captain of a war party organizes his band and carries on according to 
instructions from a supernatural patron. “‘As soon as you can after your 
return, go on a war party. Now when you go, bring only six others 
on the party,”’ 215. Another visionary is told: ‘“‘When you get home, a 
war party will go out, join it, and you'll strike the first coup. When the 
camp moves, go on to the enemy and you’ll strike a coup again,” 197. 
A visionary on a quest dreams of being a war captain, 223. A young 
man’s clan father tells him, “I had a dream last night: a person stole 
horses and someone killed him and struck coups. I wish you to do that, 
my son,” 251. The moon befriends an old couple and tells them to have 
some young men go on a raid for them, 187. A boy goes to the mountains 
and returns to organize a war party. The instructions are not given, 268. 

Medicine was taken along on the warpath, 226, and medicine was made 
before battles. Sometimes the process is in the nature of a divination. 
A man whose patron was the Sun has a hoop for his medicine. This 
hoop he stuck into the ground and made medicine so that he could tell 
where the enemy’s camp was, 248, 247. Again this man made medicine 
and found that nothing was nearby, 250. Sore-tail prepared his 
medicine as directed by the Sun, by putting bright red circles around 
his face. He then declared, ‘If my face looks like the Sun, then do we 
make a big killing of the enemy to-day,’’’ S 299. 

There are also special preparations to insure success. A boy takes a 
black horse which has come to him and whitens its mane and tail, he 
tubs his own body with black earth, and ties a stick with crow feathers 
to his head, sticking an eagle tail in his hair. He wears a long black skin 
on the back of his belt. He goes through camp and old men sing praise- 
songs. Then he takes four bullets and a little powder, ties them up in 
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four little bags, makes four bowstrings and ties everything together. 
When he enters the fight, he sings four songs, and ties on all his medicine. 
He gets to the enemy, goes aside, takes one bag with powder and bullet, 
spits into it, and throws out what was in it. He takes one bullet and 
throws it on the ground. He goes through the enemy’s lines but is not 
hit, 138. A man whose method of worship was to build sweatlodges 
builds his sweatlodge every day on the warpath, 245. However, on one 
occasion when the party was in danger, the Sweater made special ef- 
forts to save them. A white buffalo was killed; then chips were gathered 
and a life-size figure of a buffalo was made of them.- The hoofs and 
head were kept on the skin of the white buffalo; they covered the figure 
with the skin. They talked to the hide and prayed to the Sun, 247. 
Another shaman leads an expedition with his hoop (his medicine). He 
makes medicine by taking ashes and throwing them toward the enemy, 
who are thereby put to sleep. He also places his finger on his tongue 
and extends it toward the sun. He makes a circle around his face and 
though he has no paint on his finger he makes a black circle thereby. 
He also makes a black spot on his nose. He strikes his hoop into the 
ground, sings glad-songs and dances, 249. The Crow are being defeated 
by the Shoshoni when a young visionary enters the fray. ‘‘Mother, get 
my medicine,” he says, 283. When men prepare for a battle, they tie 
up their medicines and paint up, 284. On the warpath each man prepares 
his own personal medicine, S 299. 

Shamans are asked to look for drowned persons. A boy has been 
drowned in the Bighorn a year before a shaman goes to recover him. 
The man takes his gray horse, puts some streaks of lightning on it, fixes 
up red clothing, takes his sword in hand, and paints his face red. He 
puts his eagle plume into his hair and mounts his horse. He runs toward 
the four quarters, stops, goes up into the air, then turns north. He sees 
an old woman in the air who tells him the boy has been taken to the 
ocean. He goes to the beach, waits for the tide to go back, and rescues 
the drowned boy from the sleeping water monsters. The water follows 
them; but the shaman makes a charge at it, and it recedes, 133. Another 
shaman asks to be shown the exact place where the drowned young 
man disappeared. He rubs himself all over and takes a young willow. 
‘Don’t look at me, I’m going.’’ They cannot help looking at him. He 
whistles upstream, then down; he walks on the water which is just up 
to his ankles. Again he whistles up and downstream and disappears 
at the spot where the young man went down. This is about noontime. 
At sundown there is whistling and the shaman comes walking on the 
water bringing the necklace and a leg bone of the lost man. Too much 
time had elapsed to make it possible for him to bring the dead man back 
to life, 232. A child is drowned, and the father sticks both hands in the 
water and stays there crying. On the fourth day he is taken into the water 
and told where to find his son’s body, 288. 
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The services of shamans are required in other ways. Cunning Man, 
a big shaman, is asked to give advice in cases of marital difficulty, 256, 
258; he is wise and knows the future so that people come to learn their 
fortunes from him, for example, whom they are going to marry, 256. 
When a strange tent is discovered near the camp, a shaman is called to 
see who is inside, 263. 

For their services medicine men were well paid. Ten horses are given 
to one to induce him to look for a drowned boy, 132. Another shaman who 
recovers a drowned Crow is given horses and property by the victim’s 
relatives, 232. A man who wishes to receive advice prepares a nice feast 
before inviting the shaman to his tent, who is also given moccasins and 
other gifts, 256. 

Contests between rival shamans are described in the Crow stories. 
An interesting account is given by Simms, S 293. A camp tyrant, defied 
by a boy, challenges the boy to a horse race on the ice. This boy gets 
a black horse of which his supernatural patron tells him; he paints the 
horse, and ties plumes on the head and tail; he carries the arrows and 
club given him by his supernatural patron. When the tyrant sees the 
boy’s paint, he is afraid and offers him property if he agrees not to race, 
180, 174. Two gamblers are helped in their games by their supernatural 
“fathers,” 201. Two shamans are escaping from the enemy, and it is 
necessary for them to cross a stream, dragging a raft upon which they 
have placed their clothing. One of them who is unable to swim walks 
the water. Several times he says to his companion, ‘‘The water is shallow, 
why are you swimming?” Yet when this one tries to walk, he always 
sinks under the water, 282. The Shoshoni and Crow are fighting. One 
of them wishes to make peace, but the other refuses to leave off fighting. 
“T have more power than you,” he says, but he comes off badly in the 
ensuing contest, 284. 

There are, moreover, stories of shamans who successfully match their 
power against supernatural beings. One of these overcomes the Sun, 
101; another, Morning Star, 103; and a third has fun with his brother, 
Thunder. Thunder threw lightning, but he could not hit the shaman 
who was able also to play with Turtle, 294. One shaman says to another, 
“You have overcome my medicine, and now [ have none,” 293. 

Some of the feats performed by shamans are described. A shaman 
takes fat, washes it, mixes it with some weed, and divides it into four 
balls. These balls are subsequently thrown into a fire, the flames of 
which reach the heavens when the fourth ball is thrown in, 104. The 
Sun Worshiper is able to make a black circle around his face even 
though he has no paint on his finger, 249. A man with squirrel powers 
can climb well, 213. A shaman makes medicine and passes right through 
a corral as if nothing had been there, 253. There is a man who can 
make storms; and there is another whose arrows serve him as mes 
sengers, 127. One shaman asks another to hold on to his back and close 
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his eyes; they find themselves, when they open their eyes, out of danger 
from the enemy on a distant hill, 281. A man takes mud and makes a 
pass against his stepfather, who falls dead, 293. A man cures a wounded 
boy by stamping on the ground four times like a buffalo, L 440. A 
spurned lover receives from an elk the power to charm women. He turns 
himself into an elk and whistles as he was instructed in the vision, and 
all the girls come, 193. A man has a raven feather for his medicine. 
When in danger, he sends it out to give signals of distress, 168. When 
a warrior is shot, he is taken into the water by a man who had his power 
from the long-otter and is cured, S 298. 

The tales make very scant reference to the transfer of shamanistic 
power from one Crow to another. There is the account of how the com- 
rades of a bewitched man restore him to his senses by making the man’s 
medicine as he had been seen to make it, 199. However, this cannot 
be taken as a definite transfer of power. It is said that a man bequeathed 
his medicine to his son, who also became a war captain, 161; this is the 
only reference to the inheritance of medicine power. 

Yet there are tales which indicate the existence of an actual transfer 
of medicines. A shaman is called, fed, and given presents. Then he 
brings all his medicines and spreads them on a blanket. He tells the man 
to bathe, and makes him bend over incense, after which he is told to 
select any medicine he desires, 258. A Shoshoni shaman is captured 
by a valiant Crow who asks him for his power. The Shoshoni adopts 
the Crow and is given the man’s best horse and some property in return, 
283. The Sun Worshiper’s medicine is described, then it is stated that 
one owner later added a square piece of blanket with a black circle in 
the center to the existing objects, 247. A certain man makes medicine 
for his youngest brother, 195. 

Women sometimes acted as shamans. A woman is able to provide for 
her family in winter when the tipis are covered with snow. She shuts 
herself in her tipi and goes out by the smokehole. She “catches cotton- 
tail rabbits staying at the tops of trees;” then she brings firewood. This 
woman is skilled at everything. Her name is Turtle Woman, 234. Another 
woman pushes the stomachs of sick people, she makes them drink dif- 
ferent roots. Thus she becomes wealthy. This is the beginning of the 
practice of stomach kneading. She had been given this power, 128. 
A girl becomes a medicine woman. She says her husband will live with 
her as long as she lives. It comes true, 196. A woman is adopted by 
a dwarf; she comes to own large tipis and plenty of horses, 171. A 
woman defeats her husband because she has superior power, 109. An 
ugly woman bewitches a man, and he marries her. He is married a year 
when his comrades come to rescue him, 198. 

There are processes for doctoring which are not shamanistic; they 
resemble the activities of our physicians. A man doctors a boy’s wounds 
with fat, 24. The heel of a supernatural woman is cured by the use of 
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fat, 211. A boy dresses the wounds of his grizzly bear dog with the grease of 
soup, $311. There is the woman who kneads the stomachs of the sick, 128. 

In some tales fear is stressed. While this matter is not strictly a part 
of shamanism, it has some bearing and is, therefore, given here. A man 
is given the power to transform himself into an elk. When he does so 
and approaches his comrade, it is necessary for the comrade to seize 
the elk-man about the neck. He is afraid but forces himself to seize the 
elk, and the elk-man is grateful to his friend, 193. A boy is abandoned 
on a precipice. A sparrow-hawk wishes to adopt him and comes riding 
toward him transformed into a man on a gray horse. But the boy is 
afraid and clings to his tree, so that he is not helped. The next day 
a squirrel, wishing to help him, comes as a man riding on a buckskin. 
Again the boy is afraid. Then an eagle comes and asks the boy to climb 
on his back to be saved, but the boy is afraid. On the fourth day, four 
mountain-sheep appear. Knowing that these animals alone can save 
him, the boy summons courage to mount their backs in turn, 291. A 
chief’s daughter is to marry a boy who had been reared by buffaloes. He 
is to appear four times as a buffalo and on one of these occasions the girl 
must catch hold of him if she is to win him. She is afraid and fails to do 
so until the fourth time, S 293. 

Songs. Songs are an important aspect of Crow ceremonial life. Old 
Man Coyote, with his head stuck fast in a buffalo skull, sings songs while 
boys dance around him and throw stones to break the skull, 22. He also 
sings while the animals dance, the latter believing there is a feast in 
store for them, 24. A warrior sings songs and terrifies his enemy, 287. 
Songs are sung as a Crow approaches the Hidatsa to indicate his friend- 
liness, 274. A man sings with his wife; when they have finished, he asks 
her to go on a raid with him, 262. A man sings before testing his son- 
in-law, 149. Songs are sung in sham battles, and upon returning from 
raids, 253. 

Certain songs are characterized as glad-songs. When the Feaster 
returns from a war raid, his clan fathers gather in front of his tipi and 
sing glad-songs, 252. A man sings glad-songs when a woman he wishes 
to marry returns from captivity, 269. An old woman goes through camp 
singing glad-songs, then the returned war party runs through camp, 
244. The Feaster sings glad-songs, and everyone wonders why he does 
so. “He always feeds his grandfathers, that is why he did it.’’ The next 
night the Feaster kills an enemy and strikes a coup, 25I. 

The special songs of the societies are mentioned. The Foxes and 
Lumpwoods are heard singing, 263. A man sang with the others in 
camp, 260. The Sun gave a song to be sung at the ceremonial tobacco 
planting in the spring: ‘Female comrade, the earth where shall I make 
(plant) it ?”’ 272. 

Parents sing praise-songs when their son marries a Sioux woman, 140. 
Camp Boy’s father says, ‘‘I have never sung any praise-songs,”’ and 
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flings himself into the fire, burning himself in his anger. The boy says, 
“The old man has burnt himself, I am angry over it. I'll sing some praise- 
songs and go along (on the warpath),”’ 133. 

Some men who wish to try out their power sing scout songs, 188. 
A father is mourning. He hears a bird sing three times, the fourth 
was a song of rejoicing. The father goes home, and later he sang this 
song, 229. 

Taboos. The mother-in-law taboo is the only tribal taboo referred to in 
the tales. Old Man Coyote tells his wife that the friends in his society 
are going on a war party with their mothers-in-law. His wife asks him 
to go outside so that she may speak to her mother about it, 49. A man’s 
acts cause his penis to speak; the organ will not cease until the man’s 
mother-in-law presses it. His wife carries the message to her mother for 
her husband, 225. 

Personal taboos are more frequently mentioned. A mourning widow 
in one tale is not permitted to touch the Sun Worshiper because she is 
bleeding, 250. This may refer to the restrictions placed on menstruating 
women, Lowie, B 220. A pregnant woman is not permitted to enter the 
dwarf’s house, 172. An interesting reference has to do with the activities 
of a man who has a rock for his medicine. This man tells his wife not to 
break any stones in her tipi. Later it is discovered that the wife’s mother 
has cracked a rock, and the man nearly loses his life in a battle as a 
result, L 443. 

Supernatural people sometimes imposed taboos upon human beings 
living with them. The Sun’s wife may not dig for roots, 40, move buffalo 
chips, 57; and their child may not shoot at meadowlarks, 53. The dwarf 
tells his ward not to shoot at ravens, 156. 

Ceremonies. Sun dance. There are but three references to the Sun 
Dance in the whole mythology. 

Old Man Coyote hears the beating of drums and goes to a clearing in 
the woods where the mice are having a Sun Dance. The chief of the 
mice says that Old Man Coyote and his wife may come. He paints his 
wife’s face, dresses himself up, and they go to the dance, 21. 

There is a Sun Dance in an enemy camp. There were four circles of 
tipis and in the middle they are having the dance. A Crow captive is 
tied with outstretched hands to the center pole. They have pierced the 
bottom of his thumbs and the tendons of his ankles; he hangs thus from 
the pole as an offering to the Sun, 240. In a variant tale the Sun Dance 
structure of the Sioux is referred to; the pole holding the captive extended 
high above the leafy roof of the lodge, which was set in the middle of 
four circles of tipis. Large poles were leaning against the shelter. When 
the captive is rescued, the chief says, ‘“The Sun has saved him,” 242. 

There is one fair account of a Crow Sun Dance. Holds-the-tail is 
extremely fond of his brother, Size-of-Iron. When Size-of-Iron is killed 
by the enemy, Holds-the-tail first hears of it from his little daughter. 
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He does not know what to do, he is so sad. He can hardly cry. He cuts 
off his hair, leaving some on the crown so that a feather may be tied 
there, for he is going to make a Sun Dance. When his hair has been 
clipped, he swallows only a little food. He cries all the time on the move. 
When the people camp, he cries also; he cannot help crying. One 
day the young men are going to chase buffalo. The crier announces: 
“Save all the tongues!” These are for the Sun Dance. They move to 
the Bighorn. They get a pole for the Sun lodge, and have a woman slave 
painted red for the berdache ceremony. A special song is sung. They 
feign chopping the tree four times, then they cut it. After all the poles 
are cut, they ride double and get the poles. Brave men with coups act 
as police. The men sit on the poles cut, and their parents bring presents. 
The doll-owner gets presents. The outsiders have plenty of fun but the 
pledger has a hard time. To his little fingers he has plumes tied and to 
the hair left on the crown of his head another plume. He wears no 
breechcloth but a male mountain-goat’s skin, dressed soft and used as 
a kilt. He wears skin anklets and has a feather tied to his whistle. He 
sings a song and starts to dance. He is painted white. There are lots 
of songs, and he dances as long as there is singing. When the singers 
are exhausted, two women begin to sing. Holds-the-tail dances for four 
davs; he has nothing to eat, 286. 

Pipe. The pipe is pointed upward toward the Dipper in a smoking 
ceremony; and the brothers and sisters who wish to become the Dipper 
smoke first, 210. When the Indians offer smoke to the Dipper, someone 
is adopted, 211. A chief who mistreats his people is afraid of the pipe, 
170. 

The use of the pipe in a peace ceremony is described. Some people 
wish to end a clan feud. The sister of the chief of the hostile camp is 
told to go and make her brother smoke. They tell her to take the medicine- 
pipe and tie it over the door of her tent. So the sister, her husband, 
and her little boy go to the other camp at night, to her mother’s lodge. 
The chief is camped next door. The little boy calls him, and the chief 
sends his wife to see who it is. The boy calls four times, and the chief 
answers but does not come. The boy asks him each time to come in and 
eat. Then the boy begins to cry. Now the chief gets up and enters the 
tent where the boy is. When he comes in, the feathers of the medicine- 
pipe which they have tied over the door strike him in the face. Then he 
says he knew something was going to happen, that was why he did not 
want to come. He sits down in the tipi. They give him roots and other 
food to eat. Then the husband of the woman fills the pipe and they 
smoke. The chief is told that they wish to make peace. The chief calls 
for a smoke asking all men to come to his tent. He lays the medicine- 
pipe in the rear of the tipi. Peace is agreed upon. In the morning the 
two camps hunt together, presents are given and people visit each 
other, 176. 
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Tobacco Society. The affairs of the sacred Tobacco Society are 
hardly touched upon. One of the Stars transforms himself into the 
Tobacco; the Sun says it shall be the people’s means of living, 15. A 
Crow says: ““Way off there they (supernatural beings) have given me 
something (in a dream); I'll go there. I hear they are winning horses, 
They are giving me something, I am going there.’’ He goes away and 
climbs a hill, then he sees a mountain. “‘They want me to stay at the 
foot,’ he says, ‘they are giving me something, I'll set out and go.” 
He goes. On the side of the mountain a star is shining. He takes it 
and brings it home, wraps it up and shows it to no one. After a while 
the fresh grass begins to come up. Then in a clearing in a cottonwood 
grove he plants it, keeping some. It grows. He harvests it, and gives 
some to four persons. ““Thus we shall be a people!’’ he said. “Plant it 
in the ground, and when it grows give some to four persons and get 
paid for it. Thus we shall not be poor.’’ It remains thus until this day. 
This man who first owned it lived to be very old, his skin was torn with 
age when he died. People raise it to this day, 272. 

Some Hidatsa warriors coming to the Crow camp hear the beating of 
drums. There is a big tent with a tremendous crowd of spectators. They 
are mixing tobacco, 274. 


II. CROW CULTURE IN THE FOLK TALES COMPARED WITH 
ETHNOLOGICAL ACCOUNTS 


The picture of Crow life drawn from their folklore is very nearly as 
complete as that given in the ethnological accounts. And in a few 
instances the tales are the richer source. While the folk tales occasionally 
suggest an interpretation differing from the one given by the ethnologist, 
there are no conspicuous omissions or ambiguities. The discussion 
deals especially with omissions and difference in emphasis. The use of the 
various culture traits in plot development and in motivation has received 
particular attention, because this use seems to indicate their relative 
significance to the Indians. 

cAMPS. The ethnological observations deal only with the use of the 
camp circle, which was not regularly employed by the Crow; it was a 
grouping reserved for ceremonial occasions and it is important to note 
that when the circle was used there was no definite arrangement of 
clans within it, Lowie, A 222; B 186. The same impression is received 
from the tales with the exception that one reference might indicate that 
the clans camped as separate units in the circle, 222. 

TIpIS. The descriptions in the tales contain practically all the steps 
involved in making a tipi. They do not, however, refer to the process 
whereby the tent was rendered waterproof, — by burning sagebrush and 
weeds inside it until the smoke was seen through the hide. Nor do they 
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tell of the smoking of the pipe by the owner’s husband in the presence 
of the old men and of their counting coup to insure the worth of the 
tipi, nor of the social dance that was held in a new lodge, Lowie, A 
224. 

The ancient use of stones instead of pegs to weight the bottom of the 
tipi cover may explain the reference to a stone door, Lowie, A 224. 

Of greater significance than these slight omissions is the use of this 
descriptive material in the development of the plots. Of the longer 
passages, two occur in tales dealing with eloping couples who gradually 
acquire the property essential to the Crow, and the making of the tipi 
is an important item. The third is found in the tale of the hunters who 
bring back the lost buffalo from the giants, — a tale which toward the 
end sets forth various origins of Crow culture and the creation of the 
tipi is one of them. 

The briefer comments referring to tipis appear to be for the most 
part nothing more than one of several details used to carry on the general 
action of the story. They vary in content with the tale, so that no phase 
of tipi building seems to have a special literary significance. 

SKIN DRESSING. All of the essential elements in skin dressing and its 
uses are referred to in the myths, Lowie, A 217. Many of the briefer 
references serve only as a background for the action described by the 
tales. However, some of the more substantial comments have a minor 
place in plot development. Because the wife of the Sun needs to stake 
a hide, she removes a buffalo chip and discovers the sky hole, 57. Where 
wives are to be tested they are given a hide to dress, 122, 204. One of the 
descriptions occurs in an origin tale, 219. 

DRESS. The references from the myths, taken detail by detail, give 
nearly as full a picture of the native dress as does the ethnological 
material. The comments in the tales serve as an element in the back- 
ground, but the impression gained from reading all the folklore is that 
personal appearance was of great moment to the Crow. This impres- 
sion is borne out by the statement that, if a man wore old clothes for a 
long time, his joking-relatives would tear up the old and present him 
with a new suit. This made the man ashamed, Lowie, B 204. 

SEASONS. Lowie states that the Crow designate years as “winters,” 
Lowie, B 242. He says further that the ancient Crow may have divided 
the year into but two seasons instead of four, as at present. The reference 
in an origin legend, 28, helps to bear out this statement. There is, 
however, no mention in the tales of the seasonal term of office in the 
military societies, Lowie, B 242. The tales reveal no seasonal aspect 
of Crow life. 

HUNTING. Aside from greater coherence the description of Crow hunt- 
ing methods by the ethnologist differs little from the folklore picture. 
It is of interest, however, that the police function which prevailed during 
the hunt is never mentioned in the tales, Lowie, B 230. The Big Dogs 
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sometimes acted as police. If any individual made a premature move 
likely to scare the game, the Big Dogs rushed upon him, Lowie, D 180, 
The shamanistic activities for charming game accord very closely with 
the material from the tales, Lowie, E 354, 359. 

Far more important than such correspondence between the two 
pictures is the fact that in the tales the largest amount of description 
and the greatest attention are paid to hunts which are preceded by this 
shamanistic activity. 

FooD. On the whole subject of food, the ethnological accounts have 
little to say. In the folklore the matter is always a detail of the back- 
ground, except in the myth describing the separation of the Crow and 
Hidatsa where the distribution of food leads to very significant results, 272. 

TRAVEL. The folkloristic picture of travel is relatively complete, and 
the moving about of the Indians forms one of the most conspicuous and 
persistent elements of the background. However, it nowhere becomes 
a vital spring to plot development. 

SOCIAL LIFE: CLANS. The formal clan structure is taken for granted 
in the folklore. The complete number, names and affiliations of clans, 
Lowie, B 186, 189, cannot be discovered. Nor is the office of head- 
man, Lowie, B 186, altogether clear, 175. 

COURTSHIP. The conventional aspects of courtship are clearly sug- 
gested by the tales. No mention is made, however, of young people 
going for lodge poles in the fall; of women’s being invited to ride behind 
successful warriors who are showing off; of going for prime buffalo hides; 
scrambling for berries; and the dragging of one’s mistress’ raft when 
crossing a stream, Lowie, B 220. 

In many tales marriage has a place in plot development. A tale is 
devoted to the account of how Old Man Coyote married Whirlwind and 
was divorced by her, 32. There are the tales wherein Old Man Coyote 
marries his own daughter with certain definite consequences, 41, S 290. 
In the hero tales the action begins with the marriage of Sun and a Crow 
woman, 52. Then there are many tales dealing with a contest of power 
between a woman’s husband and her lover, 99, 102, I7I, 226, 236, 256, 
258; and tales of women who refuse all suitors in favor of supernatural 
men who subject them to severe tests, 107, I19, S 309. There are marriages 
of human beings and animals, 115, 117, S 289, S 297, S 301. There are 
tales of visions sought for the sake of women, 156, IgI, 196, 268; and 
stories of men undertaking hazardous ventures for the love of a woman, 
141, 149, 239, 241. A tale is told of what befell two men who married a 
supernatural girl, 211; and another of a woman who divorced her inat- 
tentive husband, 254. Yet it is not unfair to say that in nearly all these 
tales it is the use of the medicine power of the actors which is of the 
greatest importance. 

FAMILY LIFE. The picture of family life is far fuller in the tales than 
in the ethnological accounts, even though the references bear rather 
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upon the emotional than the formal aspect of association. Such estab- 
lished customs as the comrade relationship between men, the sacrifice of 
marital rights in token of hospitality, the ceremonial aspect of naming 
children, the adoption of orphans, and the mother-in-law taboo, — all 
of which strike the ethnological observer, — are found in the tales. There 
is no mention of a father-in-law taboo, nor of the fact that these taboos 
could be removed by a substantial gift, Lowie, B 213. The great 
friendship of brothers-in-law, Lowie, B 214, is evidenced in the tales, 
as is the general kindliness in the treatment of children, Lowie, B 219. 

That there is a definite attitude toward blood relatives has been 
indicated in the section on family life. In certain tales this attitude 
assumes significance for plot development, and hence takes on a special 
significance for our purpose. In one episode the hero goes to the sky 
to rescue his twin brother, 97. In another the Indian husband and father 
is subjected to a test, and his child comes to his aid, 113. A tale is 
developed episode by episode by having each of seven brothers go in 
turn to rescue the other, until finally the supernatural son of the sister 
rescues them all, 128. One tale is made up largely of the rescue of a 
girl from a bear-woman by her seven brothers, 209. Then there are tales 
wherein the extreme grief of a relative sets into motion a given sequence 
of events, — a suitor rescues the brother of his sweetheart when the boy 
is offered to the Sun by the enemy, 239; a man holds a Sun Dance to 
obtain revenge for his brother killed in a raid, 285; and a boy becomes 
a Crazy-Dog-wishing-to-die because his father has died, 300. 

HOSPITALITY. Matters pertaining to hospitality serve usually as a 
detail of the background or in a sequence of actions; yet here and there 
the plot depends on these social customs. This is so to a certain extent 
in the tales of the bungling host, 39, but more significantly in the tale 
of a wife who refuses to prepare herself for the sexual attentions of her 
husband’s guest, and the ensuing sequence of events is motivated by this 
circumstance, 189. 

Intertribal relations, particularly in matters pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of peace, appeal to the Crow story-tellers. The marriage which 
resulted in peace between the Sioux and Crow is full of detail, 140; the 
same is true of tales where the love of captives leads to peace, 276, 279; 
and the relations of the Crow and Hidatsa are of great interest, 272 sq. 

PROPERTY. From the various kinds of property listed in the tales, 
horses especially, and to an extent large tipis, stand out as the most 
prized. Indeed, horses were used as the most prominent medium of 
exchange, taking the place of meat and bows and arrows in the ancient 
culture, Lowie, A 268. Nothing is said in the tales about the inheritance 
of property, except briefly in the case of medicines, see above, p. 334. 

GAMES. Not all Crow games are referred to in the tales, Lowie, A 
234 sq. Many of the references do nothing more than paint in a familiar 
bit of local color. Yet three tales point clearly to the significance of 
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gambling to the Crow: one, in the nature of an origin tale, where Old 
Man Coyote gambles for daylight, 25; another, a story of a gambling 
bout pure and simple with supernatural patrons involved in the outcome, 
the whole account tense and full of feeling, 200; the third, a tale of enemy 
scouts who meet and gamble for each other’s scalps, 266. 

BURIAL AND MOURNING. The ethnological accounts of burial accord 
very well with the references from the tales, Lowie, B 226. Comments 
on burial and mourning are not generally significant to the plots of the 
tales. There are, however, two exceptions: those dealing with the Sun 
Dance and the activities of a Crazy-Dog-wishing-to-die, 286, 300. 

GOVERNMENT. The ethnological picture of the function of the chief 
in the old tribal government is not very full. Nor does the folklore 
serve us better here. There seems never to have been a strong central 
power, — the camp-chief functioning largely in connection with the 
moving of the camp, Lowie, B 228. Ore gets a similar impression from 
the tales. Also the evidence from both sources leads to the inference 
that chiefs differed in rank, and that the tenure of office of the camp- 
chief depended upon the luck which befell the tribe, Lowie, B 228. 

It is interesting that the tales make only one reference to the police, 
and that in connection with a Sun Dance. The police had two prime 
functions: to prevent the premature startling of the herd in a buffalo 
hunt, and to prevent war parties from setting out at inopportune 
moments, Lowie, B 229. 

The fact that, with the exception of the tale of Spotted Rabbit, the 
military societies, which must have filled a large place in the social life, 
Lowie, D 150, function so little in the folklore may in part be explained 
by the fact that they were not religious bodies nor wholly military ones, 
that they were essentially social clubs. Hence they would involve none 
of the elements of Crow medicine, using the term broadly, and they 
assume a minor role in the tales. 

WARFARE. When one has closed the last page of the mythology, there 
remains so graphic an impression of the competitive strivings of Crow 
warriors that one is surprised to discover later that in the total number 
of tales only about one half touch upon the matter of war. In many of 
these there is no more than the statement that warriors were going out 
upon or returning from a raid, 211, 212, 214, 220, 221, 232, 274, 281, 
285. In several others there is the information that certain men became 
great through their war record, 158, 161, 174, 181, 263, S 308, but the 
stories do not depend for motivation upon these facts. In other cases 
war creates the circumstances out of which the story unfolds, yet the 
actual encounter is scarcely more than mentioned, 222, 226, 236, 239, 
241, 275, 279, 280. In one tale there is a detailed picture of shamanistic 
divination before the battle, but it is not an essential detail, S 299. 

There remain only eight tales in which the martial aspect of Crow life 
becomes a fundamental feature of the plot. Yet these tales indicate 
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very clearly the significance of war in the tribal life. If we did not have 
the statements that men are considered great as a result of their war 
record, this inference could be drawn from the scorn which is heaped 
upon men who do not go on raids. Idlers and poor boys were sometimes 
mocked because they had no war record, 133, 136, L 442. But in each 
instance the men so mocked go forth to great glory in war, and these 
three tales describe the exploits with considerable detail. In two in- 
stances the combat itself is so striking that it suffices for a moral to 
adorn the tales, 282, 286. There is a shaman who saves his son in an 
unsuccessful raid by resorting to a trick, 265; and there is a story of 
how two young men use the medicine power of a poor old couple and 
carry out successful exploits in their behalf, 189. Lastly, there is a very 
long tale dealing with four brothers, pursuing each a different form of 
worship; and to illustrate the relative greatness of each, their war ex- 
ploits are quite fully described, 244 sq. 

However, if we look somewhat more narrowly at these tales wherein 
war activities bulk large, it is interesting to observe that it is never the 
fight which concerns the raconteur; it is rather the tangible expression 
of the medicine power of the hero, — how his vision becomes a reality, 
how his worship bears fruit, how the poor become great through super- 
natural aid. Bearing this fact in mind, one is not too much astonished 
over the omission in the tales of many conventional details of Crow 
military practice. For example, one could form no specific picture of 
the whole matter of war honors from the references in the folklore. Yet 
to the ethnologist war honors are revealed as very important in the 
conventional pattern of Crow life, Lowie, A 252. The fact that the honors 
were purely conventional, bearing no relation to the peculiar circum- 
stances of each case, Lowie, A 254, is indicated in one story. A man has 
just rescued a fellow-tribesman who is being offered to the Sun in a 
Sun Dance of the enemy, yet he feels obliged to capture horses before 
he returns to camp. “It would not look well for us to carry each other. 
I'll steal horses,’ 241. Moreover, from the tales one would never infer 
that scalping was not a particularly creditable performance, Lowie, 
B 230. It is curious that the supreme war honor, that of turning back 
one’s horse to rescue a fellow-tribesman, Lowie, B 231, is nowhere 
described in the tales. 

The tales, too, are far from explicit in setting forth the social customs 
clustering around the return of successful warriors. There is no doubt 
that victory was duly celebrated, but the formal procedure is never fully 
given. Such points as the foregoing of a celebration if a Crow was killed 
in the fray and the distribution of property by the father in honor of his 
son’s first exploit are never mentioned, Lowie, A 264. 

Those matters pertaining to war medicine, however, Lowie, E 359, 
find ample place in the folklore. 

EMOTIONAL LIFE. The emotional life of the tribe is not very fully de- 
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scribed by the ethnologists, and what they have to say adds nothing to 
the findings in the literature. A comparison therefore is of no moment, 
and it concerns us only to discover what part the emotions play 
in the motivation of the plots. In all the stories where anger is mentioned 
this state of mind sets in motion a definite sequence of actions. On the 
other hand laughter has practically no significance in the tales. Loyalty 
is often the mainspring of the plot; this is especially true of a woman who 
goes to find her wounded lover, 236. Jealousy usually creates material 
for a story, and romantic love is often the source from which a complication 
flows. Homesickness, too, leads to definite acts. However, none of these 
emotions calls for any exposition; they are mentioned only as the oc- 
casion for actions which become important on other bases. 

ETHICAL CONCEPTS. The ethics of the tribe have literary significance 
in much the same way as have the emotions. They serve as a motive 
for actions which are colorful for other reasons than the implied or 
briefly expressed moral. I refer here to the narrower ethical categories; 
in a broader sense the vitality of the tales is bound up with the teaching 
of right and wrong. 

CURRENT BELIEFS. The possibility for comparison here is slight, but 
the material from both sources is in general accord. The significance of 
the number four is clear, and it is used as a literary device, p. 405, below. 


RELIGION. Purification. Purification stands out as relatively impor- 
tant in the folkloristic background. Particularly is this true of the 
sweatlodge. Occasionally the matter has a minor role in the plot, and 
one story turns upon the refusal of a wife to purify herself for the cere- 
monial reception of her husband’s guest, 189. 

Sacrifices. Two very brief tales deal specifically with offerings, 20, 
S 316; and the ceremonial offering of a virgin to Thunder occupies an 
important place in one story, 220. Beyond this the subject of offerings 
is negligible for plot development. 

Vision Quest. The tales point to the great significance of vision in 
the life of the Crow. Its importance can scarcely be overestimated, 
Lowie, E 323. There are more than a dozen tales made up almost entirely 
of the experiences of visionaries or persons pitied in dire distress, 144, 
152, 156, 158, 161, 165, 169, 172, 181, 187, IgI, 203, 226, 289. In several 
others the ceremonial adoption holds a conspicuous place, 175, 184, 
189, 215, 257, 260, 268. 

The ethnological description of the vision accords closely with the 
picture gathered from the tales. It might be said, however, that the 
formalization of the pattern, slight though it is, is not at all strictly 
adhered to in the stories, and the emphasis is never the same in the 
various accounts. It is not always true that the animal patrons appear 
in human form during the period of the adoption, even though this 
sometimes happens, 187, 141, 184. The matter of giving a song as a 
part of the vision is not stressed at all, perhaps because the song is taken 
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for granted. Nor is the memento which is to symbolize the power always 
described. The important things, as one finds them in the tales, are the 
conferring of power and the establishment of the parent-child relationship. 

Shamanism. We find all the essential features of shamanism referred 
to in the tales, even though several of the details are lacking. This is 
most strikingly true of the functions of war shamans. The stories would 
not lead one to suppose that shamans were asked to equip men for war 
expeditions. Nor do they indicate that men asked shamans to adopt 
them so that they might gain part ownership in the medicine, Lowie, 
E 359. Consequently it is not told how a warrior failing in his enterprise 
would return to receive help from the shaman who sent him, Lowie, 
E 360. Nor would one gather from the folklore that an elaborate system 
for treating the sick existed in the tribe, Lowie, E 373. Yet the tales 
leave no doubt as to the importance of medicine men to the Crow. There 
are no less than eight stories whose purpose it is to reveal the glories 
of a shamanistic contest, 99, 102, I7I, 175, 200, 212, 281, 282; and 
there are several others wherein a description of the feats of powerful 
heroes stands out as the most prominent element, 288, 244, 165, 141, 136, 
133, 128, 149, L 438. 

Songs. Songs never emerge from the background to assume a place in 
the unfolding of plot. 

Taboos. It is interesting to note that the tales refer more frequently to 
personal than to tribal taboos. Two tales deal primarily with the 
circumstances under which the mother-in-law taboo is broken, 49, 225. 
A third has to do with the consequences of breaking a medicine rock 
taboo, L 443. Tribal taboos are not a prominent aspect of Crow culture ; 
personal taboos, on the other hand, have always been of extreme impor- 
tance, Lowie, E 433. 

Ceremonies. Sun Dance. It is curious, considering its dramatic values, 
that the Sun Dance is so little mentioned in Crow tales. However, in 
the single account of this ceremony its fundamental aspects are clearly 
given, — namely, that it was undertaken by a mourner to secure revenge, 
and that, while the pledger had a hard time, the tribe at large had 
plenty of fun at this tremendous spectacle, Lowie, G 7. 

Pipe. Possibly it is because the pipe ritual is not regarded by the Crow 
as one of their ancient ceremonies but as one recently derived from the 
Hidatsa that the tales make so little of it. One is impressed with but 
two facts: that it is a symbol of peace, Lowie, B 348, and that people 
fear it as something powerful, Lowie, B 348. Yet in ethnological fact 
the ownership of a pipe involves an elaborate ceremonial adoption and 
is bound up with many taboos, Lowie, B 339 sq. Ceremonies connected 
with Crow societies and the festivals of the tribe are overshadowed in 
folk tales by the interest in the vision, Lowie, F 109. 

HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK. It is of interest to note to what degree Crow 
traditions reflect the actual history of the tribe. It is not a question 
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merely of the so-called historical traditions, which none would accept 
as statements of fact without other corroboration, but rather of tribal 
consciousness of history as a literary pattern. There are the origin 
legends about the beginning of things; the culture-hero cycles setting 
forth some details of how the present status came to be; the account of 
the separation of the Crow and the Hidatsa, 272; and a vivid account 
of how the whites appeared and gave the Indians iron according to a 
prophecy handed down for ten generations, 295. Aside from these 
high spots, some of the tales have a kind of chronological setting. The 
Indians were going about with a travois, 165; several generations after 
the creation of man the Crow went about on foot, 169, 290. Big Iron 
lived up to the time of the first guns, 293. Raven Face was living in 
“my grandmother’s time,’’ 182; the people were of “‘my father’s age,”’ 231; 
“long ago about the time of Two Faces,” etc., 241; “in the time of the first 
Cunning Man,” 2560; ‘‘forty-one years ago,” 281; “a long time ago,”’ 244. 

Notwithstanding this slight tendency to place the stories chronological 
ly, from the content itself it would be impossible to arrange the tales in 
any temporal sequence. None of the stories set forth a picture of culture 
that differs from another in any important way. The various modes of 
transportation and the different kinds of weapons used indicate cultural 
changes, but a similar culture complex clusters about each of them. 
Moreover the culture picture is so uniform and so strikingly in line with 
recent ethnological observations that it is impossible to gain from the 
traditions any impression of cultural change as an historical process. 
It is undoubtedly true that many of the incidents woven into the plots 
have considerable antiquity, yet in their present day telling they have 
been given a modern cultural dress. 

CONCLUSION. If we were to lose the ethnological studies made of the 
Crow Indians and retain solely their folklore, we could still reconstruct 
with surprising accuracy the culture of the tribe. An occasional and 
minor phase might be shrouded in vagueness and certain details missing, 
yet the fundamental scheme would be retained, with the cultural traits 
seen in a dynamic setting. It is this dynamic setting which is most 
significant for the folkloristic cultural picture. The routine activities 
of existence are not in themselves matter for a tale. They are necessary 
background for a display of supernatural power. The vision and the 
resultant medicine power of human beings are the vital springs of their 
literature, as they are also of their actual living. 


III. CROW MYTHOLOGY AS LITERATURE 
Every literature has its characteristic literary forms, style, and con- 
tent, and it is essential to characterize these aspects. 
The tales of the Crow Indians have been recorded in sufficient number 
and catholicity of interest to make a literary study possible and instruct- 
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ive. One hundred and seven are available for study. Of these stories 
twenty-five are recorded by Simms and eighty-two by Lowie. However, 
only seven of those given by Simms are distinct from those of Lowie, so 
that actually there are only eighty-nine tales upon which to base con 
clusions. This number gives the impression of being really representative. 
One does not have the feeling in reading Lowie’s collection, particularly, 
that the tales were selected according to any bias or preconception of 
his own. He has given us the brief, often pointless, tale along with more 
comprehensive cycles. Moreover, since two ethnologists have recorded 
folk tales for the tribe, and since there is Linderman’s popular collection, 
there is some opportunity for checking the data. 

ryPES OF TALES. The tales may be divided into four groups, depending 
to a limited extent upon formal traits but more directly upon content. 
The accounts of creation and culture origins constitute one type; the 
trickster tales centering around Old Man Coyote form another; the hero 
cycle makes up the third; and the novelistic stories, which reflect most 
fully the daily living of the tribe, constitute the fourth. Of course the 
groups are not rigidly distinct, there are various combinations; but in 
each there is an essential core which justifies separate treatment. 

Origin Tales. Of all the groups, that of origin tales requires the most 
vigorous defense. From the standpoint of form some of them are not 
stories at all, but occur as episodes in other types of tales. The concept 
of creation, of origins generally, does not assume large proportions; it 
hardly rivals the trickster and hero cycles. Even the myths dealing 
specifically with creation are relatively short and sometimes serve only 
as an introduction to the account of other matters. For example, one of 
the longest and, judged by our literary standards, the best, is recounted 
as an explanatory preface to the tale of a visionary’s experience in 
organizing the Tobacco Dance. Another version leads up to an episode in 
the trickster cycle. The remaining ones are very brief and sketchy, except 
for Simms’ account, which appears to be a synthetic myth and hence 
cannot be taken too seriously. In the cases of the origin of day and night 
and the explanation of the seasons the tales lose almost entirely the 
aspect of origin myths and assume the characteristics of trickster tales. 

Another striking feature of the origin tales lies in the fact that very 
few of the natural phenomena or tribal customs considered are elaborated 
in these tales. It happens occasionally that one episode in a longer tale 
has been thought worthy of a literary dress while the rest are given a 
bare statement, but almost invariably they read more or less like catalog 
lists, with very brief, if any, comment. 

Trickster Cycle. Old Man Coyote, sometimes in human form, is the hero 
of the Crow trickster cycle. All the stories in which Old Man Coyote 
plays a part have been included in the cycle, even though the role of the 
hero varies greatly from one story to the next. In some tales he functions 
as the creator of the earth, its inhabitants, and their cultures; in others 
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he is the trickster, pure and simple, as often as not the dupe of his own 
tricks; he is at times helpful, though more often not. The informal 
aspect of the trickster tales can best be illustrated by a classification 
of the tales. 
I. Old Man Coyote as creator and founder of customs. 
A. Earth Divers bring up mud for him and he creates the earth and 
the inhabitants. There are several variants: 

a) He is made identical with Sun. 

Earth Divers: red-headed mallard, pinto duck, smaller blue- 
feathered duck, hell-diver. He creates man, grass, mountains, 
hills, trees; no method is given. 

b) Sun and Old Man Coyote work together. 

They create dolls of mud and give them life; he (reference 
is not clear) pounds the tree with a stick and the Crow Indians 
come out of a hole in it. 

c) Earth Divers: little swallow, a crow, a wolf, and a duck. He 
makes male and female of mud, and children are born to them. 

d) The flood. 

A boat grounds on a high mountain. Two ducks dive for mud. 
He creates earth, rivers, creeks, mountains, hills; buffaloes, 
horses, and other animals of mud; people of mud; tipis of 
leaves. He makes a wife for himself; these two make everything 
the Crow have. 

e) Old Man Coyote and Ci'rapé. 

They create the earth, animals, and people. He puts the stars 
into the world at the beginning. 

f) Four ducks create the earth, then ask Old Man Coyote’s advice. 
He creates vegetation, people, animals. He teaches the Crow 
their mode of living. 

g) In a conversation Old Man Coyote and his wife reach an 
agreement about the following customs: building a fire in 
the morning; making pemmican; drilling for fire; making 
clothing; the place of the Crow among other tribes. 

B. The creation of day and night. 

a) Old Man Coyote gathers all the birds; the chief of the living 
things in the water gathers all the four-legged creatures. They 
gamble for day and night. Old Man Coyote’s side wins 
daylight. 

b) In a conversation Old Man Coyote and his wife decide that 
there shall be both day and night. 

C. Assigning habitats, etc. to the animals: buffalo, elk, deer, beaver, 
otter, and the chief of the water animals. 
D. Establishing joking relationship. 
. Setting the fashion of dress for men and the outfit for the horse 
when Old Man Coyote visits the Crow (very detailed). 
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F. Creation of the seasons by stealing summer from a woman in 
the south. 

G. Origin of the sweatlodge, because of advice given to Ci'rapé. 

Examples of Old Man Coyote’s greed. 

A. He races with buffaloes, leads them over a cliff and kills them. 
He invites Ci‘rapé to eat with him, but the other animals put him 
to sleep and eat all his meat. 

B. He causes buffaloes to laugh until they die. Ci'rapé eats the meat, 
and Old Man Coyote causes him to lose his intestines, which he 
consumes, finally eating the faeces. 

C. A coyote shows Old Man Coyote how to make fat come on the 
ice. Old Man Coyote pays him with the gift of a game dart, 
which he later steals. In consequence he freezes to ice, and must 
call all the animals to help him. When free, he kills the fattest 
animals. 

D. He invites all the birds to help him against a pretended enemy, 
but as they approach he wrings their necks. 

E. He is outwitted by the porcupine which has killed a buffalo which 
Old Man Coyote wishes to eat. 

F. He plays a game with some bears, but deceives them, cooks them, 
and has a meal. 

G. In the guise of a dog, he follows four men made of grease, ber- 
ries, etc. who finally form a lake of soup. Ci‘'rapé outwits him, 
however, and drinks the soup. 

H. He tries to steal Ci‘rapé’s medicine in order to obtain meat as 
Ci‘'rapé has done. 


III. Old Man Coyote’s erotic adventures. 


A. He marries Whirlwind and comes to grief. 

B. He wishes to copulate with Rabbit, but things turn out the other 
way round. 

C. He marries his own daughter, but learns that this practice is bad. 

D. He exchanges members with a mouse in order to be able to 
marry the woman who will marry a man with the smallest penis. 

E. He reveals his member as a berry to some girls who are gathering 
fruit. They retaliate. 

F. He attempts to possess a woman who turns herself into a box- 
elder tree. 

G. He pretends that he has fulfilled certain tests in order to marry 
the chief’s daughter, but is unsuccessful. 

H. He arranges matters so that he may possess his mother-in-law. 


. Examples of Old Man Coyote’s desire to discredit the powers of 


others. 

A. He tries to fly with the geese, but fails. 

B. He attempts to prepare food by magic as his hosts have done, 
but fails again. 
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C. He refuses to believe that turnip, etc. have powers they claim, 


but he learns they are right. 


Hero Cycle. Lowie has given two hero cycles, each with three 
variants, and Simms has recorded a fourth variant for each type. In 
all instances the cycle is made up of an introductory episode, unified and 
complete in itself, accounting for the birth of the hero or heroes, and 
this is followed by a series of adventures experienced by the heroes. 
The cycles differ distinctly in the nature of the introductory episode and 
in the principal actors, but the adventures appended are quite similar 
in both types. A brief outline of these incidents will readily serve to 
bring out this similarity. 

Grandchild as hero: 


A. 


B. 


D. 


1) Red corn becomes blackbirds when cooked, the hero kills 
them; 2) Kills otter husbands of Old Woman; 3) Overcomes pot- 
tilter; 4) Buffalo foetus frightens hero; 5) Episode of rectum- 
snakes. 

1) Kills Old Woman’s alligator husband; 2) Overcomes bear- 
monster; 3) Fire-moccasins; 4) Long knife; 5) Pot-tilter; 6) 
Rectum-snakes; 7) Killing tree; 8) Spreading coulee; 9) Suck- 
ing-monster; 10) Hero killed by rectum-snakes, restored by 
father (Sun); 11) Hero restores mother to life; 12) He rescues 
little brother from Long-arm; 13) Buffalo foetus; 14) Ascent 
to the sky to become stars. 


. 1) Bear-monster; 2) Spreading coulee; 3) Kills Old Woman’s ot- 


ter husband; 4) Killing trees; 5) Fire-moccasins; 6) Beaver-tail 
knife; 7) Pot-tilter; 8) Rectum-snakes; 9) Hero killed by snake, 
rescued by father (Sun); 10) Buffalo foetus; 11) Ascent to the 
sky. 

(Simms) 1) Hero kills all he sees; 2) Episode of rectum-snakes. 


Twins as heroes: 


A. 


1) Pot-tilter; 2) Digging-stick that kills; 3) Restore mother to 
life; 4) Killing trees; 5) Spreading coulee; 6) Fire-moccasins; 
7) Sucking-monster; 8) Mother’s murderer killed; 9) Rectum- 
snakes; 10) Hero rescues himself from snake; 11) He makes a 
rattle of his head by inserting stones in skull; 12) Long-arm takes 
one boy to sky, rescued by brother; 13) Ascent to sky as 
stars. 


. I) Restore mother to life; 2) Hoop taboo broken, but boys resist 


being cooked and eaten; 3) Killing tree; 4) Spreading coulee; 
5) Beaver-tail knife; 6) Sucking-monster; 7) One hero reduced 
to blood clot, restored to life; 8) One boy seized by Long-arm, 
rescued by brother; 9) Buffalo foetus; 10) Rectum-snakes. 


. I) Restore mother to life; 2) Sucking-monster; 3) One hero 


makes rattle of head by inserting stones; 4) Boys separate and 
Long-arm takes one to sky, rescued by the other. 
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D. (Simms) 1) Restore mother; 2) Pot-tilter; 3) Sucking-monster ; 
4) Killing trees; 5) Rectum-snakes; 6) Man who pushes people 
over steep bank for his fathers; 7) Fire-moccasins; 8) Kill long 
otter who eats children of Thunderbird. 

Thus we find that in each cycle there is one variant which is relatively 
complete, containing nearly all of the characteristic incidents. And it 
is of interest further that the two typical examples most closely resemble 
each other. In fact we find Grandchild provided with a little brother, so 
that the episode with Long-arm in the sky may be logically incorporated ; 
and in this tale, too, Grandchild, like the Twins, restores his mother to life. 

Novelistic Tales. By far the greatest number of tales falls into this 
category. Since a full picture of tribal culture is contained in them, our 
only means of bringing their significant traits to focus is an analysis 
of the themes of the principal episodes. It must be the themes of the 
episodes rather than of the whole stories for they are at times made up 
of such loosely related parts that several themes of equal importance 
are introduced into a single story. At other times there is an introductory 
or causal episode with its own theme which creates the situation out of 
which the main plot of the tale grows. 

The themes of the episodes may be classified: Contest theme, Test 
theme, Vision theme, Evidence-of-medicine-power theme, and Amatory 
theme. There are a few miscellaneous ones, illustrated at most by no 
more than two examples. Not all examples of the themes are equally 
clear and forceful. There is a tendency for episodes to reflect more than 
one theme; and others again vaguely suggest categories of their own. 
Yet, when the main drive of the plot is taken into account, the reasons 
for the classifications become evident. 

The contest theme stands out most prominently. It is particularly 
well revealed in the stories of the Orphan’s contest with the Sun, 99, 
and Yellow Dog’s contest with Morning Star, 102. But incidents in other 
tales and the whole plot of some of the brief stories serve to show the 
importance of a contest between powerful individuals, 107, 123, 126, 
127, 128, 171, 174, 175, 182, 200, 205, 211, 213, 216, 220, 221, 224, 226, 
233, 234, 254, 266, 281, 282, S 312, S 301. 

The attempt to reveal the medicine power of the actors appears to be 
the outstanding characteristic of the contest tales. Whatever mechanism 
is used to create the circumstances for the struggle, it is soon lost sight 
of in the excitement of the resulting conflict. The structure of the story 
of Yellow Dog’s struggle with Morning Star makes this point clear. A 
girl marries Morning Star and is unfaithful to him; to punish the lovers, 
Morning Star takes away all the game. After two paragraphs giving 
these circumstances, the story launches ahead for four pages with a 
graphic account of the struggle involved in the recovery of the game. So 
in the whole set of contest tales, it is the picture of applied medicine 
power which is the important part of the story. 
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It is at times difficult to distinguish the test theme from the contest 
type. For always in the test comes the element of medicine power and an 
implied struggle. In like manner the vision motive enters into the test 
theme. Yet neither the contest nor the vision actuates the episode. The 
setting of the test adds a decidedly new element, so that this theme must 
be considered on its own merits. The test theme finds its most perfect 
embodiment in the tale of the tested son-in-law, and here both the vision 
and the contest are distinctly in the background, 149. There are other 
examples, I15, I19, 141, 204. 

All episodes where the conferring of medicine power is the chief motif, 
whether the vision is sought or received under stress, have been included 
in the vision theme category. In some of these tales the hero returns 
to give evidence of his power, but this aspect seems to be far weaker than 
the ceremonial adoption and the granting of the power, 146, 152, 156, 
158, 161, 165, 171, 186, 188, 191, 196, 202, 214, 292, S 297. Two tales 
which follow the form of the vision stories, even though there is no 
statement of power actually transferred, have been included here, 269, 270. 

Growing out of the vision theme, but forming a definite elaboration 
on it, stands the evidence-of-medicine-power theme. The most perfect 
examples, of course, occur in the records of shamanistic exploits, re- 
covering drowned persons and the like, 132, 145, 231, 288; but prowess 
in war raids is also important, 133, 136, 222, 236, 239, 244, 256, 286, 
S 307; and there is a rather special tale in which the mother-in-law taboo 
is broken, which may be an example of power, 225. 

The tales with amatory themes stand out sharply, and, in nearly all 
the tales where this theme is found, it is the amatory episode which 
creates the complications out of which the plot develops, 99, 102, 107, 
115, 119, 236, 239, 256, 188, 191, 196, 152, S 309. Elopement is a favorite 
incident in this class of episodes. 

There are a few miscellaneous themes: the separation of the Crow and 
Hidatsa, 272; peace between tribes because of the love of a captive, 275, 
279, 280; the holding of a Sun Dance, 286; pictures of Crazy-Dogs- 
wishing-to-die, 298, 299. 

The themes of the tales furnish still stronger evidence of the importance 
to the Crow of man’s relations to the supernatural world. They serve 
to emphasize again the conclusions drawn from the folkloristic picture 
of the tribal culture. For the plots rest solidly upon those elements in 
their culture which exert the strongest influence over the thoughts and 
activities of the Indians, — the vision quest, the supernatural adoption, 
and the demonstration of magic power. 

STYLISTIC ASPECTS. The folk literature of the Crow must be studied 
in English translation so that any attempt to deal with refinements 
in the study of form and style must be abandoned at once. However, 
certain large features of literary form remain in spite of the translation, 
and it is with a study of these that we must content ourselves. 
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Many of the tales are sufficiently brief and direct, the incidents 
organically and logically related, so that they may be accepted at once 
at their simple narrative value. But in the longer tales where episodes 
have been strung together, sometimes with no real connection, interest 
in the way this state of affairs came to be is instantly provoked. And the 
interest is heightened when one comes upon the same episode used in 
various contexts. 

We have already dealt with two so-called cycles in Crow literature, — 
the cycle with very inconsistent subject-matter, which has grown up 
around Old Man Coyote; and the cycle which has grown out of the 
linking together of a series of similar adventures around various heroes. 
There is, I believe, also in the novelistic tales evidence that both these 
tendencies exist as an unconscious process in the building up of the folk 
literature. Cunning Man is a rather special hero in the novelistic stories, 
256. There is a group of tales centering around him which suggests paral- 
lels to the Old Man Coyote collection. We have a long tale with variants 
in which Cunning Man’s prowess as a shaman is revealed, 256. Then 
we have a few tales which resemble in form and spirit the trickster 
tales, — the one in which he uses a fool to save his own son’s life, 264, 
where by a trick he secures a good wife for his worthless son, 261, and 
where he shoots a threatening enemy by way of illustrating a story he is 
telling, 265. This hero’s ability as a story-teller is further revealed, 
2606; and he is given the honor of having founded certain Crow customs, 
267. The case of Big Iron is more embryonic, but it appears to be the 
starting point for a similar cycle, 288. 

Plots, complicated and lengthened by stringing episodes together after 
the fashion of the hero cycle, are found in the novelistic tales. The 
incidents and episodes which form the common stock-in-trade of the 
raconteurs are not standardized and formalized. The similarities lie 
almost exclusively in the content, the form varying from one tale to the 
other. The number of such common incidents is relatively meagre. As 
we have already seen, it is similarity of theme rather than of incidental 
material which stamps the folklore. However, some material is at hand 
for analysis. 

Occasionally a story, unified and complete in its content, and recorded 
as a separate tale, is found again appended to a longer tale or incorporated 
into the action. There is a story of the Thunderbirds who ask a human 
hunter to rescue their offspring from the long-otter, 144. In Simms’ 
account of the Twins, we find this story constituting the final adventure, 
S 304. Again in the tale of a vision quest, this same episode is closely 
and integrally woven into the plot, 152. Lowie records a story of how 
a man is transformed into a snake, 214; in Simms this story has been 
reduced to a skeleton and appended to another tale, S 296. The buffalo- 
wife motif is sufficiently important to form a story by itself, 115, yet 
it is also incorporated as an important element in a much longer tale, 
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107. A camp tyrant is overthrown by a benevolent leader, 171, and the 
story is relatively long and vividly told. But again we find a synopsis 
of it making an episode in a tale of totally unrelated content, 132. There 
is a brief story of how the Seven Stars once lived on earth, but later 
returned to the sky, 211. The central idea is used in other tales where 
seven brothers go to the sky to make the Dipper, 211. The magic flight, 
— always different in detail, — is a common episode. 

The Woman Who Married Worms-in-his-face, a long tale, affords one 
of the best examples of how a complex plot can be developed from a 
series of episodes, practically all of which are to be found in other tales 
in different contexts. A girl refuses to marry any of her suitors, saying 
she wishes to marry Worms-in-his-face. This man forthwith appears 
and takes the girl away. He sets her the task of preparing a blanket 
from a raw skin in one day. The animals come to her aid, and she suc- 
ceeds in overcoming her husband. She escapes from him by means of 
the magic flight and is saved by a boy in a tipi. This boy has seven 
brothers for whom the girl keeps house. Later she is visited by Hicic- 
tawia, and she forgets each time to tell her brothers of the visits. There 
follows a struggle with this witch who is finally killed. The seven 
brothers now go to the sky to make the Dipper. The girl goes home and 
on the way passes a crying baby. The fourth time this happens she picks 
up the child and takes it home. This child eats the hearts of the chiefs, 
until it is finally destroyed, 119. 

In this tale all the episodes, except that of the vampire-child, are 
woven together into an organic whole. Reading it without reference 
to the remainder of the folklore, one would not suspect that its closely 
knit structure was composed of bits common to other stories. 

When one begins to look for examples of episodes loosely strung 
together, it is surprising how few there really are. There is a story of a 
girl whose brothers are captured by a witch. She swallows a stone and 
a son is born to her. This boy rescues his uncles. Then he is taken to the 
main camp to flirt. Here he overthrows a camp tyrant. This last 
episode stands apart from the first episodes, yet it has a closer bearing 
than the one which immediately follows it, wherein our hero rescues 
a drowned man, 128. Again, there is the story of Huarawic which is 
made up of two unrelated episodes, yet it is told as a continuous story, — 
presumably because the actor is the same. Thus we see that while there 
are to some extent stock themes and episodes available to the story- 
tellers, they are sufficiently masters of their craft to incorporate these 
floating elements into unified plots. 

Incidents closely resembling each other in form and content are not 
very common to Crow folklore. The four which appear more than once 
are listed below. 

A. Tales told by rectum-snakes to cause the hero to fall asleep, 50, 
62, 72, 81; Old Man Coyote and Jackrabbit tell stories to see who 
will fall asleep first, 36. 
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B. The spreading coulee, 63, 79, 90; Buffalo-woman’s husband tested 
by his mother-in-law: he must get sticks from between high hills 
which open and close, 114; Simms has a brief tale about “the 
place where the buffalo go over by will of the Sun,”’ which seems 
to refer to this coulee, S 315. 

C. An old couple try to cook the Twins in a pit, 89; Old Man Coyote 
plays with bears and roasts them in a pit, S 285. 

D. Ci‘rapé has for his medicine a bladder filled with ants who work 
for him when released, 20; two boys have for medicine a stump- 
horn and bladder containing stars who work for them when 
released, S 307. 

The formal aspect of Crow literature cannot be left without reference 
to the significance of the number four. In some tales it adds to its ritual 
quality the dignity of formal literary structure. This is the case in one 
of the origin legends, 14. There are four trials before mud is brought up 
by the divers. The diving of each duck is related with dialogue and is 
told with sufficient detail to create a lively picture and serve in the 
furtherance of the plot. There are many other tales in which four trials 
form the framework of the literary structure, but in no tale does the 
method appear with such perfect symmetry and finish as in the tale of the 
Son-in-Law Tests. This story stands out in the matter of form from the 
rest of the folklore, and its formal elaboration depends upon its rigid 
use of the four-form. From this high point of perfection there is every 
degree of lessening literary significance until in some tales it is hard to 
see that the fourfold repetition has any significance for structure at all. 

There seems to be some poetic feeling back of the names given to 
people but at best they give only slight evidence of metaphor. In fact, 
metaphors are difficult to find in the tales. “You are like a ghost,” 
42; ‘‘the parting of a woman’s hair is like the inside of a box-elder (nice 
red paint),”’ 46; ‘‘your bellies stick out like a big pot,”’ said of a buffalo, 
S 285; a spot is called ‘“‘the place where the buffalo go over by the will 
of the Sun,” S 315. There seems to be no very abundant appreciation 
of nature; the most striking references occur in tales the rectum-snakes 
tell to put their hearers to sleep. 

Lowie has discussed Crow style at some length. The aspects which 
are evident to a listener, but which cannot be given in English translation, 
are pointed out. He has found also evidences of some formalization in 
the occasional use of contrast, antithesis, parallel phrasing, hyperbole, 
soliloquy, rhetorical queries, and symbolic expressions. A survey of all 
types of songs and prayers, coupled with a knowledge of Crow oratory, 
give the impression of a definite formal tradition, Lowie, L 104-118. 

There remains a word to be said about the characters in the tales. For 
the most part it is the action rather than the actors which is of interest 
to the narrator, but there are some efforts towards individualization. 
Physical appearance is frequently mentioned, pp. 355, 356, above; the 
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proud, beautiful woman who refuses all suitors has a slight distinction, 
119; the lazy boy who merits his father’s reproof stands out from other 
boy heroes, 133, 136; and the camp tyrant always enjoys a small measure 
of individuality, 175. In four stories the plot seems in some degree to 
depend on the personal attributes or capabilities of the characters. The 
compassion of a boy for his abused sister-in-law leads the action into 
new channels, 188; the loyalty and courage of a faithful mistress are the 
subject matter for a tale, 236; the fact that a man isa good marksman 
causes him to be chosen to aid the Thunderbirds, 144; and the skill of a 
woman who saves her family in a severe winter is considered worthy of 
recounting, 234. 

CONCLUSION. The picture of tribal culture as it is mirrored in Crow 
mythology is surprisingly complete, even to very minor details. In 
addition to its congruence with the ethnological record, it gives striking 
testimony to the special importance which the Crow attach to particular 
elements in their culture. The main concern is with the relations of men 
to the supernatural world; not only does the content of the folklore bear 
this out, but the actual structure of the plots themselves. We have 
seen also how there is a tendency at work to create longer and more 
elaborate plots out of the simple narrative elements, a process whereby 
characteristic cycles may grow up. While there are a few standard 
incidents and episodes they are very little formalized. 

Lack of formalization is characteristic not only of the literary style 
of the Crow; it is of the fabric of their thought and philosophy. We saw 
this aspect in the creation legends; we sawit again in the strange hierarchy 
of powerful individuals, so that a new tale denies what the last asserted; 
it is evident in their fragmentary ceremonialism, in the lack of any 
rigid pattern for vision seeking, in the anomalies of their shamanistic 
performances, and in the slight interest in form in their literary and 
ceremonial cycles. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MotiF-INDEX OF LITHUANIAN NARRATIVE FOLKLORE. J. Balys. (Folklore 

Studies, II. xxxviii, 295 pp., 1 pl. Kaunas, 1936.) 

A new list of a national stock of traditional story is always welcome, 
and this account of Lithuanian popular narrative is particularly so. While 
following the generally accepted system of Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, 
Balys makes a number of additions which will have to be considered in the 
forthcoming revision of the index of types of tales. As we might expect, 
additions in the first section (Nos. 1—299) of animal tales are neither numer- 
ous nor important. The new type No. 103 A is so briefly described that it 
might be a variety of No. 20 B. In general, the new types of animal tales 
appear to have no wide currency, even in Lithuania; most of them occur 
in only two or three versions. In the section extending from No. 300 to 
No. 749 — a section including most of the familiar ‘“‘fairy’’ tales — additions 
are likewise rather unimportant. Sven Liljeblad’s Die Tobiasgeschichte und 
andere Mdrchen mit toten Helfern (Lund, 1927) might have provided a 
place for the new No. 301 C. The new No. 306 A is a rationalized version 
of the Poison-Maiden stery and scarcely needed a new number. Particularly 
interesting is No. 315 B, a novel variation of the Transformation Flight; 
it appears to be well established in Lithuanian tradition. The new No. 327 D 
is a fragment, and has, like several other fragments, received the doubtful 
honor of a number. The description of the new No. 422 A is so brief that the 
distinction between it and the accepted No. 400 is not apparent. This con- 
fusion, as well as the newly created types in other lists, e.g. Russian, No. 308* 
and Hungarian, No. 401*, indicate that someone must bring order into 
this group (the variants of Grimm, Nos. 92, 93, and 193) before we can 
proceed farther. No. 932, a new type which is closely related to No. 3495, 
is the old story, ‘‘Hora praeteriit, et homo non venit,’”’ according to which 
a man held back from crossing a stream where the water-spirit has just pro- 
nounced these words drowns nevertheless in a shallow pool in a prison cell; for 
teferences see Taylor, Modern Philol., XIX (1921), 104, n. 4 and add K. 
Gander, Niederlausitzer Sagen (Berlin, 1894), p. 161, No. 153; Tscheinen and 
Ruppin, Walliser Sagen (Brieg, 1907), I, 113, No. 86; H. F. Feilberg, Bidrag 
til en Ordbog over jyske Almuesmal, III, 789, s.v. ‘‘tid.’’ No. 735 is the story 
of the Pertinaceous Cobold which I discussed in the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XXXI (1932), I—9; a cross-reference to the section 
devoted to the goblin, puck, or brownie (Nos. 3461—3490) might have been 
pertinent, at least for the German reader. No. 813 appears to be a derivative 
of Salomon et Marcolfus. No. 921 B is perhaps better classed as a riddle; 
see R. Wossidlo, Rdatsel (Wismar, 1897), No. 997. No. 939 is the story of 
Zacharias Werner’s Der vierundzwanzigste Februar; I am glad to see that it 
now has a place in the indices of traditional narrative. No. 1580 is the 
ancient story of the division of a cock as a test of wisdom; see parallels to 
an American version in Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI (1918), 
555—56. No. 1627 is the Lithuanian parallel to a part of the Tar-Baby 
story and will need to be noted when that story is taken up again. No. 1700 
I should have preferred to group with the lying tales, Nos. 1875—1960. In 
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passing, I might call attention to the need for a classification of these tales, 
but such a work will involve an intimate study of them. No. 3295 is a story 
about changelings rather than about devils and might perhaps better stand 
in another section. No. 3695 gives interesting parallels to the story on 
which I commented in ‘‘Northern Parallels to the Death of Pan,’’ Washing- 
ton University Studies (St. Louis, Mo.), Humanistic Series, X (1922), pp. 3— 
102. I. M. Boberg, Sagnet om den store Pans Dod (Copenhagen, 1934) has 
materially advanced our knowledge of the story, but further investigation 
is in order. And so one might continue with notes on the various tales. 

The peculiar value and interest of Balys’s list lies in its endeavor to 
create a system of classification for traditional tales falling outside the 
recognized groups of animal tales, fairy tales, and jests. For the first two 
of these groups Aarne’s scheme seems to be sufficient with minor adjustments, 
and revision and enlargement of his section on jests is constantly going on. 
Aarne did not plan for religious tales, and no one has undertaken the task. 
He also did not plan separately for traditional tales of the type known as 
Sagen. Several scholars have tried to cure this defect. V. E. V. Wessman 
has given an outline of Finnish-Swedish materials of this sort in M ytiska 
sdgner, Férteckning éver sagentyperna (Finlands svenska Folkdiktning, IT, 3,1; 
Helsingfors, 1931). For the present, at least, this is the best answer. 
There are, I hear, German, Norwegian, and Swedish lists in manuscript. 
Coordination of these lists is greatly to be desired. 


University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT SONGS AND BaLLaps. Theodore C. Blegen and Martin 
B. Ruud. (350 pp., music. $ 3.00. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1937.) 

This book contains about sixty songs concerning the vast movement of 
emigration from Norway to America, which started in 1825 and in less than 
a century made more than three quarters of a million people leave their 
homes for an unknown future, a number almost equal to the population of 
Norway at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Some of the songs were 
printed in Norwegian newspapers by good patriots as warnings against 
this dangerous ‘‘disease,’’ but most of them, and by far the most interesting, 
are written as farewell-songs by the emigrants themselves, many of whom 
are unknown to us. Many of the songs are still known and sung in the 
valleys of Norway and in the Norwegian settlements in America. 7 

The songs give a good picture of the motives of the emigrants: the scar- 
city of cultivable land, the economic crisis that swept the farming and 
fishing districts as the new capitalistic production began to ruin the basis 
of the old natural economy, the political oppression by the Danish-thinking 
bureaucracy. The emigration movement was only one side of the political 
and economic struggles which characterized the history of Norway up to the 
end of the last century. The poetic form, in which most of the songs are 
written, is itself an indication of the cultural oppression the common people 
were subjected to; we feel the efforts of the humble authors to express their 
deepest emotion in a language which was not their own, but that of the 
ruling Dano-Norwegian bureaucracy. These songs give at the same time a 
background for the study of the cultural elements these Norwegian farmers 
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brought with them to their new country, and which later became an inte- 
grated part of the culture of large states of the Middle West in modern 
American life. The collection will interest historians and social psycholo- 
gists in America and Scandinavia. I think it will also interest many 
folklorists, because we are here in the lucky situation that we can trace the 
exact origin and general background of these songs, of which many have 
become popular folk-songs. 


University of Oslo. HANs Vocrt. 


XXI WELSH Gypsy FOLKTALEs. Collected by John Sampson. (xl, 108 pp., 
illus. 3 guineas {handset on handmade paper, calf bound]. Newtown, 
Wales: The Gregynog Press, 1933.) 

The beautiful volume is a memorial to Dr. John Sampson, whose contri- 
butions to our knowledge of Gypsy lore, begun as early as 1891 and continued 
until his death, will keep his name in honored remembrance. From the tales 
of Welsh Gypsies printed by Sampson in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society his friends have made an interesting and judicious selection. Doubt- 
less, as the foreword by D. E. Y. points out, they lose much in print and 
still more when translated into English; but they remain delightful specimens 
of their kind, with an accent of their own which gives them a peculiar charm. 
Gypsies everywhere have adopted the stories of the people among whom 
they have sojourned, which has made them extremely valuable agents of 
transmission, since they are inveterate story-tellers; and at the same time 
they have given their narratives a racial color. Thus the collection made by 
Dr. Sampson is both Gypsy and Welsh, though the themes are familiar. 
Witness ‘‘Frosty,’’ which gives a fresh turn to the theme of the helpful 
assistants with extraordinary powers. Similarly ‘‘The Little Cinder-Girl’”’ is 
a most interesting version of ‘‘Cinderella.’’ For every reason, we should be 
grateful that a great scholar has been commemorated so worthily by a book 
at once valuable in content and handsome in appearance. 


Princeton University. G. H. GEROULD. 


A History OF ANCIENT MExico, by Fray Bernardino de Sahagun. Fanny 
R. Bandelier, Tr. (Vol. I. viii, 315 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Fiske University 
Press, 1932.) 

The most recent contribution to the literature on Sahagun is this trans- 
lation of the first four books of Carlos Maria Bustamente’s transcription. 
These are the books dealing with the Mexican Gods, the calendar festivals, 
the mythology and what Sahagun calls astrology, but what is really the 
magical use of the calendar. Sahagun was unquestionably one of the 
greatest of all ethnologists. He began the studies, which were to continue 
throughout his life, on the boat to New Spain, learning the Aztec language 
from Mexican nobles returning from their official visit to the Spanish court. 
Eventually he gained complete mastery of the language. His General 
History of the Affairs of New Spain, completed in 1569, fulfills the most 
stringent requirements of ethnological research. His method was to have 
native informants dictate to him in the Aztec language and illustrate the 
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text with hieroglyphic writing and sketches. He had all this material verified 
by other informants, and arranged and annotated it. He then copied the 
twelve books in three columns, Aztec text, Spanish translation, and his 
own notes and comments. Of the ten copies of this monumental work made 
during the author’s lifetime not one has come down to us intact. The most 
complete is the manuscript in the Biblioteca Laurentiana, generally referred 
to as the Florentine Codex. The other copies have been lost, destroyed, 
mutilated or scattered and exist only in fragments. Nearly four hundred 
years after the completion of what is probably the most important document 
relating to Pre-Columbian America, it has never been published in any 
language. Various fragmentary transcriptions and summaries appeared in 
the nineteenth century in Spanish, English and French. The only texts to 
be published are those of Seler with literal German translations, but they 
represent only fragments of the whole work. A complete and literal trans- 
lation into any modern language is greatly needed. 

It is good, of course, to have any part of Sahagun’s work made readily 
accessible, but it is difficult to understand why the author should have chosen 
for translation the Bustamente version since she admits (p. 294) that “‘it is 
to be deplored that the Mexican editor should have given to the world an 
even more incorrect edition than the English by Kingsborough.’’ Busta- 
mente himself never saw the complete manuscript, but only an early nine- 
teenth century copy of a Spanish paraphrase prepared, probably by Saha- 
gun, for the use of the monks at Tolosa. Mrs. Bandelier’s biographical and 
bibliographical notes are valuable, although it is surprising that she should 
make no mention of Seler’s great work. 


Columbia University. RutH L. BuNZEL. 


SURINAME FOoLK-LorRE. Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. 
Transcriptions of Suriname songs and musicological analysis by M. Ko- 
linski. (740 pp., 27 pls., 7 figs., music. $ 5.00. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936.) 

With this excellent volume of Suriname folklore from Dutch Guiana Dr. 
and Mrs. Herskovits have set a new standard for Afro-American studies. 
Acquainted as he is with the culture and speech of the Gold Coast from 
which the Suriname Negroes derive, Dr. Herskovits is in a position to give 
some attention to the relation between the pidgin of West Africa and the 
basic African speech and that of the negroes in other Afro-American groups. 
He detects in the pidgin an evidence of ‘‘that underlying similarity in aborig- 
inal speech that could account forthe large number of parallels between New 
World and African Negro English,’’ and in native African constructions the 
determining factor which explains such uniform negro forms as, for example, 
the neglect of a designating gender. This convergence of speech he brings out 
in his study of the texts of 148 tales, including a number of variants, collected 
in the original dialect and furnished with English translation, illustrated 
also by 106 riddles and 174 proverbs from the same coast group and 49 from 
the bush people. 

Those familiar with more extended West Indian collections of the latter 
forms will be surprised to find so few parallels. It looks as if the art of 
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riddling and aphorism were locally developed and did not depend upon a 
common store of West Coast wit and philosophy. This seems the more 
remarkable because the tales themselves are so evidently passed along. In 
the few instances where the plot itself seems fresh, the characters and color- 
ing never vary. There is the same use of repetitive song, although in no 
instance are the words of the song recognizable as those sung to the same 
story or to any other story in Jamaica. Anansi is the protagonist; Tiger his 
stupid opponent, with Dog, Goat, Hog, Alligator, Monkey, Rabbit, Cock, 
and Cockroach as cheated or cheaters. Deer and Buffalo of the Suriname 
group do not appear in Jamaica; Horse, Parrot, and Asoona from Jamaica 
on the other hand are here missing. The place of Anansi’s friend Tacooma, 
who is in Jamaica only occasionally his wife, is taken by a female Akuba, 
wife or daughter. Aboma seems to be a snake man. There is a good deal 
more rationalized magic, as in the Adangri story where a particular form of 
magical protection is described. Hunters are said to be owners of medicine 
and magic. In the Suriname version of the Jamaican Old Man of the Sea 
type (16), the ‘‘Dryhead’”’ who keeps Anansi from enjoying his feast alone 
in the forest is the spirit of a contagious disease in disguise and Hawk, when 
he relieves Anansi of the pest, scatters it broadcast among the people. 
One feels that these things are closer to actual experience with the Suriname 
story-teller’s audience than with the Jamaican or Bahaman: closer also to 
the African, parallels from which have been noted with a thoroughness 
which must be the envy of the less widely read scholar in the field. At least 
36 of the stories have been found in Jamaica, most of these and a few others 
in the Bahamas. Such stories as the Boxing and the Climbing contests; Gun 
is dead; the toad that could grow no bigger; Counting ashes; the pot that 
ran away, are new to America and several have no African parallels and 
must have grown up locally through adaptation or been introduced from some 
unknown source. Some extremely popular tales in Jamaica current every- 
where on that island, like the Dog and Doghead trick, are not found in 
Suriname. As in Jamaica, the Twi trickster in spider form supplies the 
name for the stories originally called ‘‘God’s,’’ but won by Anansi by per- 
forming seemingly impossible tasks set him by God. That certain dances 
are included among ‘‘Anansi stories’ is explained by the fact that they are 
danced for the dead and ‘‘Anansi stories are told for the dead.’’ So in 
Jamaica all forms of entertainment, whether recited at wakes or at other 
evening gatherings, are so called and some say that Anansi is head man over 
the dead. Important also is Dr. Herskovits’s finding of a separate term for 
stories supposed to narrate a true experience. 

The Suriname texts are prefaced by introductory ‘‘Notes on the culture 
of the Parimaribo negroes’’ which give a remarkably complete picture of 
the social life of these town negroes and its interrelations with the spirit 
world. It is indeed impossible to speak with too great enthusiasm of the 
analysis here furnished of spirit beliefs among these negroes and of the way 
in which these beliefs work out in the actual life of the people. Such 
manifestations as that of Father Divine among our own Christian negro 
communities are to be understood in their true light against such a back- 
ground of religious belief. Dr. Herskovits describes manifestations of spirit 
possession which he witnessed and warns against regarding such beliefs as 
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leading to emotional abnormality. They “fall into a rhythm of life that 
shows no greater pathological stresses than the life lived in any western 
world community.’’ This may be granted without surrendering indiscrimi- 
nately to the emotional vitality of the picture. A ceremonial tradition kept 
alive and organic among a group of individuals by constant adaptation of 
form to a fresh social emergency is a thoroughly healthy survival. Such is 
the charming custom of the tying of head kerchiefs with their proverb- 
named patterns, their ingenious turns of tying, the message each conveys 
to the informed eye; or the fashion of avenging a personal wrong in satirical 
song which furnishes a purgative emotional outlet wholesome and important 
in any culture. Nor is the stress upon a complex spirit world to be regarded 
as necessarily anti-social or pathological. The necessity of a ceremonial 
retraction after a quarrel to pacify the sensitive second soul has a bearing 
upon healthy human relations anywhere. Dr. Herskovits calls it a “spiritual 
recrimination”’ which must be appeased even when the parties to the quarrel 
have forgotten their enmity. The effect on the personality must be much 
like that of the confessional or, even better, like the rediscovered value of 
frank words by the members of the new Oxford movement. The acquiring of 
a personal spirit, too, calls for an emotional relationship something like 
that involved in our own acquisition of a mascot but requiring much more 
serious responsibility in relation to the spirit who befriends. Even the 
dances imposed by spirit possession are kept in restraint by a traditional 
form, and regulated by the rhythmical motion of the body to the beat of the 
drum. They are never disorderly but conform to a tonal rhythm which 
keeps the personality in control. ‘“‘These dances showed a complete lack 
of exhibitionist motivation on the part of the dancers.’’ Form mattered. 
“Tf a handkerchief comes awry... the person who had come with such a 
one was at once in the circle adjusting the clothing that had become dis- 
arranged, while moving along with the dancer in order not to interfere with 
the behavior of those in a state of possession.’’ There was ‘‘nothing orgiastic,”’ 
no excessive drinking. The god was to be distinguished in such dances each 
by his own particular dance “rigidly patterned.’’ Thus regulated, there is 
no reason to believe that the ‘‘physiological and psychological release of 
tension”’ of which Dr. Herskovits speaks is injurious to the individual who 
goes through such an experience. It is when the terror of evil magic takes 
hold of a group or an individual within the group that the rhythm of life 
changes at once from a positive receptive attitude to one of vain beating off 
of outside influences. The fakir and medicine man comg¢ into the picture with 
such tricks as must finally nullify the tonic effect of control by a friendly 
spirit. The belief in evil magic is eventually stultifying and anti-social in 
its effect. Those ethnologists who resist any judgment upon such patholog- 
ical exhibitions as result from fear go much further than primitive peoples 
themselves, who always distinguish and condemn the sorcerer who uses his 
power for witchcraft as an individual and anti-social means. 

It must be said that the book is an unwieldy one to handle. The publishers 
would have done well to bind the two parts separately, for no one con- 
cerned with education can afford to be without this study of the negroes of 
the town of Parimaribo, no musicologist without the exhaustive analysis of 
Suriname music by Dr. Kolinski, with photographs of the drums used in its 
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rendering and the transcription of 251 tunes, most of them sung to African 
words, which concludes the volume. Both in the handling of the musical 
problem and as a contribution to ethnology this is the most important Afro- 
American study yet published. 
Folklore Foundation MARTHA BECKWITH. 
Vassar College. 


TRUTH OF A Hopi AND OTHER CLAN STORIES OF SHUNGOPOVI. Edmund 
Nequatewa (Mary-Russell F. Colton, Ed.). (Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Bulletin 8. 133 pp., 1 pl. Flagstaff, Ariz.: Northern Arizona Society of 
Science and Art, 1936.) 

This little volume, edited by Mrs. Mary-Russell F. Colton, and issued as 
Bulletin No. 8 of the Museum of Northern Arizona, is particularly interesting 
for two reasons. It is probably the first major publication by a native Hopi 
and it is the first collection of myths devoted primarily to Second Mesa. The 
contents comprise ‘‘Truth of a Hopi,”’ told in fourteen chapters, and two other 
stories entitled ‘‘How the Crow Clan Became Also the Kachina Clan,’’ and 
“The Legend of Palotquopi.”’ 

As regards methodology, the editor is to be commended for leaving the 
author’s style ‘‘practically unchanged”’ even though this means the retention 
of several discordant passages. To one who is familiar with Hopi culture it 
comes as a shock to discover a native writer frequently employing such 
phrases as “‘the royal family,” ‘‘the high priest,’”’ and “the true God.” 

Insofar as content is concerned, the value of Nequatewa’s book lies 
chiefly in his manner of detailed narration, for practically all the stories he 
relates are to be found in the works of Stephen, Fewkes, Voth and Parsons. 
To cite but a single example, Nequatewa’s account of ‘‘The Legend of 
Palotquopi” closely parallels ‘The Destruction of Palatkwapi’’ as Voth 
obtained it from a Second Mesa informant. (H. R. Voth, The Traditions of 
the Hopi, Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological Series, Vol. VIII, 
1905, No. 12.) It is true that in this case and throughout his work Nequa- 
tewa’s versions contain many details and variants which afford material for 
comparative studies, but it is nevertheless disappointing to note how little 
the Hopi author has added to our knowledge of his tribe’s mythology. 

The main significance of the present publication is that it indicates a 
breakdown of Hopi reticence. Edmund Nequatewa has by no means exhaust- 
ed his stock of myths and legends, and if Mrs. Colton can encourage him to 
continue publishing she will perform a very valuable service for all students 
of the Hopi. 


University of Michigan. MiscHa TITIEV. 


KWAKIUTL TALES. New Series, Pt. 1: Translations. Franz Boas. (Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 26. 230 pp. $ 4.00. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935.) 

In 1910 Professor Boas inaugurated the Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology with a volume entitled Kwakiuil Tales. At that time 
Boas pointed out that all previous text material from the Kwakiutl had 
been written by George Hunt, and was characterized, as a result, by a certain 
uniformity of expression. Consequently it was desirable to supplement 
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Hunt’s texts with independent recordings. Boas’ Kwakiutl Tales furnished 
this control material and at the same time represented the first unit in a 
long series of recordings touching upon every aspect of Kwakiutl life. 

Kwakiutl Tales, New Series, consists largely of material recorded by Boas, 
though of the total of about sixty-five tales George Hunt is responsible for 
fifteen and Dan Cranmer for three. With a few exceptions the tales were 
collected during the winter of 1930—31 at Fort Rupert. Part 1 contains 
only translations; the preface does not indicate when the texts may be 
expected to appear. 

The bulk of the material was furnished by an informant of the Drury 
Inlet tribe, Kwakiutl sub-dialect (twenty tales by G-i’qalas), a narrator 
from the Cape Scott tribe, Newettee sub-dialect (nine tales by Ya’qoLas), 
and a man named O’mx‘id (eight tales; tribe not given). The remaining 
stories were provided by nearly a score of informants, representing the tribes 
above named and also the Nimkish, Koskimo, Kayoquath, and many others, 
In most cases the tribal affiliation of narrators is given. 

References in comparative notes are limited, as in previous works, to 
those publications containing Kwakiutl or Tsimshian material. Explanatory 
notes are very few in number. 

Trickster and transformer stories are prominent in the collection, with 
the characters Q!a’neqe®lak", O’*mal, and Mink well represented. Tales of 
origin are diversified, including the genesis of the Xwé’xwe dance according 
to the Cape Scott people, the origin of the Chilcotin as explained by the 
Drury Inlet tribe, and the origin of a Nimkish clan and a Nimkish song. Clan 
legends are fewer than in previous publications though they are by no means 
absent. Any Kwakiutl collection in which they were wholly unrepresented 
would appear strange indeed. 

One group of tales is concerned with ghosts and another with dwarfs, 
while individual stories pertain to stars, the deluge, initiations, dog trans- 
formations, and many other subjects. Historical tales are numerous. The 
narrators have in several instances employed specific devices for distinguish- 
ing the historical accounts from the myths, thus emphasizing the rigid native 
categorization; for example: ‘“‘And that is the end of this which is not a 
myth, for it is only an old story of a not far distant day”’ (p. 156). 

The present work contains several multiple versions and many new ver- 
sions of stories represented in the earlier volume of similar title. These 
constitute, together with the versions supplied in the independent volumes 
of text by George Hunt and tales recorded in English, a most impressive 
and invaluable body of data for comparative purposes. Not only are versions 
multiplied but a number of the stories in the New Series were told at previous 
times by the same narrator. Of particular interest is the story of Scab, 
recounted by Charlie Wilson (Knight Inlet) first in 1900, and again in 1932. 
The two accounts differ in essentials only upon two points: the recent version 
introduces certain test themes which were lacking in the earlier; and the 
former account ends with the death of Scab by drowning whereas in the later 
one he is revived. The two versions vary considerably in wording and 
elaboration of details; these differences have been analyzed by Boas in an 
appended note. 

University of Washington. VERNE F. Ray. 
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NORTHWEST SAHAPTIN TExTs. Melville Jacobs. (Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 19, pt. 1. xl, 291 pp. $4.00. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 

This volume contains translations of some seventy myths from the 
Klikitat and Upper Cowlitz (Taidnapam), a number of the latter being of 
Salishan Cowlitz provenience. There are also two Kittitas myths and trans- 
lations of a few ethnologic and geographic texts. The collection is charac- 
teristically Plateau in orientation, with Coyote playing the principal réle 
as adventurer, trickster, and transformer. 

The perspective of the reviewer is that of the Tenino (Warmsprings 
Sahaptin), who, as might be expected from their geographic proximity and 
their linguistic and cultural similarity, share a large proportion of the tales 
and episodes here recorded. Indeed, some of the episodes, e. g., the Tygh 
Valley incident reported on p. 23 and again on p. 118, have their locus in 
Tenino territory. 

Dr. Jacobs shows marked skill in conveying the native literary style with 
its simplicity and its naivety. To read the stories is almost to listen to them. 

On the score of accuracy the reviewer has but a single criticism to make. 
On the basis of his own experience with Tenino tales, in which obscene 
incidents recur with great frequency, the myths as recorded by Jacobs often 
seem bowdlerized. Can the Indians have edited their tales for white con- 
sumption or censored them for the ears of a young man? This is at least 
suggested by the statement (p. 124) that one obscene story, for which the 
reviewer has a full Tenino version, was repeated by two informants so rapidly 
that Dr. Jacobs was unable to record it. Only in the Upper Cowlitz myths 
dictated by Jim Yoke does the obscene element seem to assume proper pro- 
portions. Perhaps this group really represents the norm rather than the 
exception as assumed by the author (p. 177). 

The collection, on the whole, is a highly competent and creditable piece 
of work. To be sure, it is framed along conventional lines, and there would 
seem to be a need for introducing a few innovations into the conventional 
method of reporting native myths and tales. One would welcome, for 
example, more information about the tellers and telling of myths, the inte- 
gration of bodies of mythology with the general culture, the reactions of the 
audience to particular episodes (e. g., suspense and laughter), and other 
pertinent matters. This is a criticism, however, not of the excellent mono- 
graph before us but of the prevailing anthropological pattern to which it 
conforms. 


Yale University. GEORGE PETER MURDOCK. 
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